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President Roosevelt and others have said: ‘‘ Larger American families! ’’ 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 


Home and Day School for Girls 

Twenty-third year opens October 5, 1904. General 
and College Preparatory Courses. The advantages of a 
cultured home and the many opportunities which Boston 
offers the student are most successfully combined. The 
Misses Gilman, Principals. 

For circular, address MISS FANNY C. GUILD, 
fetes Principal, 324 Commonwealth Avenuc, 

ston. 
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PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. Founded 1883 
Coursss : — Classical, Scientific, Commercial. Diploma 
admits to many of the leading universities. Terms $600. 
15 scholarships from $100 to Testimonials of char- 
acter —— "9 ¥ Limit 150. U. S. Army officer detailed. 
New gymnasium with running track. Healthful situation. 
References: FRANCIS L. PATTON, WOODROW 

WILSON, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
oun CAtvin Bucuer, M. A. 
Principals a ALEXANDER Rosinson, Ph. D, 





WHEATON SEMINARY Foz Young Women. 
Norton, Mass. Healthfully located within 30 miles 
of Boston. 70th year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed. 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates and others. Art and music, Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with 
resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 

olf, For catalogue and views address the President, 
ev, Samuel V. Cole, A. M., D. D 





ABBOT ACADEMY 
Emily A. Means, Principal 

College preparatory and advanced academic courses 
for High School graduates, Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Mount Holyoke 
Music, Art, Languages, Modern Equipment; new 
academic building with gymnasium. ll out-door 
sports, Fine location twenty-three miles from Boston, 

For catalogue and book of views address ABBOT 
ACADEMY, Andover, Mass. 
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Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Boston without the drawbacks 
of city ‘ife. Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUB GILMAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 
Plymouth, N. H. 


If you are looking for a school where your son will 
receive harmonious development of body, mind and 
spirit, with careful attention to morals and manners, in 
his preparation for college or scientific school, and if you 
wish his environment to be healthful and free from the 
temptations of a city, send for a catalogue of this school. 
The Rev. LOUIS WEBSTER, Rector. 





THE WELLS SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Offers thorough training for all the leading women’s 
colleges. Also a strong General Course of study. Attrac- 
tive and healthful outdoor life. Cultivated and refined 
home life. For illustrated catalogue, address, MISS 
ANNA k. GOLDSMITH, A.B., Principal, Aurora-on- 
Cayuga, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies. Situated in the mountains of 
Virginia. Preparatory and elective courses. 61st 
session begins Sept. 15th 

Miss MARI£ PENDLETON DvvVaAL, Principal, Staun- 
ton, Va, Successor to Mrs. Gen. J, K. B. Stuart, 





L_EACHE-woopD SEMINARY, Norfolk, Va. Day 
and Boarding School for Girls. 32d session. South- 
ern climate. Northern and foreign teachers. Terms, 
$400 to $60’, Miss Anes D. West, Prin. Refers to 
Rey. A. S. Lloyd, D.D., 281 4th Ave., New York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 


MRS. CHAPMAN AND MISS JONES 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


For circulars address Miss C. S. Jones 
Opposite the 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE, White House. 


District oF CotumsBia, Washington, Lafayette Sq. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
Exceptional Educational and Social Advantages. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue, Mrs, Pnaozss Ham. 
ILTON SEABROOK, Principal, 


DUPONT SEMINARY 


Unrivalled advantages in Literature, Languages, 
Art and Music. College preparatory. Classes in all 
grades under the supervision of specialists. Corner 
of N. Hampshire Ave, and Q Street, Washington, D.C. 


The Cathedral School 
of St. Mary, 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 











An endowed School for Girls, eighteen miles from 
Sew York. Enjoysthe freedom of a suburban loca- 
tion, and profits by the educational advantages of the 
city. Fine new buildings. References required. Address 


Miss Annie S&S. Cibson, Principal. 


MISS BEARD’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SUBURBAN TO NEW.YORK 


442, 118 and {24 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 








The New Jersey Military Academy 
at Freehold, New Jersey 

12 miles from Lakewood offers an excellent and safe 
school to parents desiring to place their sons under the 
constant supervision of experienced teachers able strongly 
to influence them towards earnest study and gentlemanly 
conduct. While discipline is strict yet a happy school 
life is provided. The catalogue gives full information. 
COL. C, J. WRIGHT, A.M., WALTER HEWET- 
SON, A. B., Principats. 


WANTED: copies of the Liv- 
ing Age; Nos. 2943 and 3065. 
Address the publishers, 13% 
Bromfield Street, Boston. 











COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES 


Best Talking Machines 
Made REPRODUCE ALL KINDS OF MUSIC $5 to $ 1 00 
FULL, RICH, RESONANT EFFECTS 


Send for free catalogue 45, showing both disc and cylinder machines in all styles 


COLUMBIA RECORDS FIT ANY MAKE OF TALKING MACHINE 
Newest popular music High class selections 
COLUMBIA DISC RECORDS 
Seven inch, 50 cents each; $3 per dozen. Ten inch, $1 each; $10 per dozen 


COLUMBIA GOLD-MOULDED CYLINDER RECORDS 
ceats 


2 cents : . 2 
each BRAND NEW PROCESS, BRAND NEW RECORDS each 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere and by the 


Columbia Phonograph Company, ¢e=, 164 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Cor. Bowdoin St., opp. State House 
BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely 
fire-proof; even the floors are of 
stone; nothing wood but the doors, 
We offer you the following rates: 
For rooms with hot and cold water 
and free public bath, $1.00 and $1.50 
a day; with private bath and in the 
front of the house, $2a day. Will 
make a weekly rate for rooms witir 
hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with 
private bath, $9to $10. Suites of two 
rooms with bath, $14 to $18. Thecafe 
and dining room are first-class. Open 
from 6 A.M. to1A.M. Please give us 
a call and see our house. 








Ese é a 2 —~. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 
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COUPON SHARES OF STOCK. Interest paid semi-annually. Is secured by mortgage 

6% on Improved Real Estate. Is bed-rock security. It is the foundation of all security 
the world over. It is the only security that cannot be embezzled, stolen or dissi- 

pated. Loans are made after a Triple Appraisal by Expert Appraisers, on 

Idea homes occupied by members, and who by the payment of their monthly instal 
ments reducing interest and principal, continue to add to the safety of the in- 

vestment by the Association. Call or write for booklet, ‘‘A 


| Conservative Investment.” EQUITABLE HOMESTE4D ASSOCI- 
nvestmen ATION, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE KINGSLEY NOVELS 


When, in the course of reviewing the 


Victorian novelists, we come to the 


Kingsleys, whose names were once 
household words, we must needs in- 


quire how much of their fame is facti- 
tious? and how far is their neglect de- 
served? , 

Both men wrought poetic justice in 
stories; both told a story ad- 
mirably; both had high ideals; both 
men loved their country passionately; 
both worshipped English ways with a 
fervor of adoration that in its very 
simplicity is refreshing. Henry Kings- 

ley wrote one book of such excellence 
’ that one cannot help reflecting how 
wise a man was Single-Speech Hamil- 
ton. Of his other works we must 
needs conclude that half their number 
contained twice their 
high level was 


their 


have 
merit. Thackeray’s 
maintained throughout many years of 
production; so was Disraeli’s. . But it 
seems apparent from the thin and un- 
convincing narrative of most of Henry 
Kingsley’s work that he listened too 
eagerly to the voice of the publisher, 
and was shipwrecked on the rock of 


would 


over-production. 


Kingsley labored with ‘al- 


Charles 





most neurotic intensity. The strenu- 
ousness of his work is as apparent in 
his last book as in his first; and the 
name “Kingsley” stands in its rugged 
strength for so much in the nineteenth 
century that the mere juxtaposition 
of the words “Kingsley” and “neurosis” 
is hard to bear. Still, it is better than 
that he should be-called a “tub- 
thumper’’—as others use. What we all 
alike mean—those of us who mean 
praise and those who mean detraction 
—is that the strength of his convictions 
and the violence of his expression of 
them really spoil his effects. 

Now, this was a shortcoming which 
we shall seek in vain in the works of 
Henry Kingsley. He wrote easily, with 
an ample, graceful manner, chatting 
rather than dogmatizing, and clearly 
aiming at leaving on the mind of the 
reader the impression of an easy-going ° 
man of the world, of one who knows a 
great deal more than there is occasion 
to express or than it is manners to ex- 
press, of one who prefers a smile to 
an argument, and a jest to both. His 
own creation, Lord Saltire, an enchant- 
ing character, of whom we have a 
slight sketch at the age of twenty-five 
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and a full-length portrait at the age of 
eighty-five, probably represented to 
Henry Kingsley’s mind the typical 
English gentleman; and a very fine 
type Lord Saltire was. But Charles 
Kingsley could never have drawn Lord 
Saltire. Violent physical achievements 
and violent mental exertion made up 
Charles’s ideal of manhood. Would it 
be unfair to say that he had little or 
no sense of humor? 

Of the two brothers, Charles, of 
course, has left the deeper mark on the 
century. When we speak of Kingsley 
and Kingsleyism, we naturally refer to 
the Rector of Eversley’s work. His 
name really stands so high, and has 
had so wide an influence, that in the 
tangled mass of conflicting interests 
and aims which we have learnt to call 
the nineteenth century, Kingsley (and 
all that Kingsley stands for) explains 
far more than the work of greater 
men. 

It is the custom to sneer at him now. 
Nothing is easier. His exclamatory 
manner and his astonishing~ polemics 
are enough to set most people smiling. 
But for the few who can see through 
little (and even great) mannerisms 
there is serious matter behind. It is 
true that his influence is that of a 
preacher rather than that of a man of 
letters; but, in point of fact, the novel 
was the vehicle which he selected for 
the transmission of his message, and it 
is hardly possible to overestimate the 
good and the evil which that message 
wrought to his native country and to 
his time. 

We cannot think of Charles Kingsley 
without remembering Tom Brown. 
Fierce animal courage and detestable 
manners—these are, in effect, the test 
of manhood, according to the Kingsley 
traditions. The schoolboy nourished 


on Jom Brown Tearnt to look on fight- 
ing with his fists as the best possible 
way of passing the time. 
in the world there might be. 


Other things 
It was 
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decidedly a mark of merit, for exam- 
ple, to be able to throw a cricket ball 
further than somebody else. Books, 
too, although much inferior to fight- 
ing as an objective, and although 
hardly manly in themselves—held, for 
some reason, a position which it be- 
hooved a well-regulated schoolboy to 
recognize. Perhaps this was because 
the Bible was, from some points of 
view, undeniably a book. It would not 
be permissible to inquire what was the 
use of the Bible, and so it was better 
form not to inquire what was the use 
of books—such books, at least, as 
Homer and Virgil. Books in one’s 
own language were to be received with 
suspicion: they would probably be im- 
moral, and were certainly bad form. 
The better side of this depressing pic- 
ture, of course, is that so much activity 
in the open air favored the develup- 
ment of a strong, physical type of 
youth—very necessary for success in 
life, while the brutality of manners 
which went with it really aimed at, 
and sometimes attained, a frankness 
and nobility of character which went 
far to atone for the essential stupidity 
of the type. 

The schoolboy passed from the Tom 
Brown stage to the Hereward the Wake 
stage. He found a literature ready 
waiting for him. Slaughter is revered 
in these later works. It is obviously 
a matter of great regret to Charles 
Kingsley that men can no longer wield 
battle-axes and wade ankle-deep in 
blood. This is to live! So two genera- 
tions of Englishmen grew up trained 
to believe in violence of action and 
carelessness of thought, and really 
maintaining that it was possible to do 
right instinctively, or perhaps with the 
aid of the Bible, which they were ex- 
pected to revere if they would be 
“manly,” all means of understanding 
that wonderful production having been 
sedulously hidden away from them. 

When England was half as full as 

















it is now, and the rest of the world 
was at Englishmen’s feet, this school 
of thought might be—was—retarding, 
but it could not do us permanent in- 
jury. No other school of thought, 
however, has arisen; and the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
are still consciously or insensibly 
directed by the conviction that with a 
cold bath in the morning and boxing 
lessons (and the Bible) perfect man- 
hood may be attained; other things 
signify but little, or are worse than 
useless, 

All this was absent from Henry 
Kingsley’s work. One rises from the 
study of volume after volume of his 
chatty romances with the sense that 
one has been in good company and has 
not been scolded. Charles and Henry 
both loved country life and wrote 
copiously, if not always felicitously, 
about scenery. But Henry is content 
to enjoy, and Charles wants to lecture. 
Metaphorically speaking, he is in a per- 
petual state of tearing up the grass 
to see how it is growing. He once 
described himself as “sensuous” but 
not “sensual.” He is entitled to his 
opinion, in spite of the doddering 
maxim that “no man knows himself.” 
Nevertheless, “ascetic” is more the ad- 
jective that one would select to de- 
scribe the output of his genius, what- 
ever the man’s own state of mind may 


have been. In fact, one gathers the 
impression that most things are 
naughty. In speaking of a taste for 


natural science, which he was striving 
to inculcate in a young man, he adds, 
“It will help to keep him from brandy 
pawnee and the pool of hell.” “Brandy 
pawnee” is an antiquated Anglo-In- 
dian term for brandy and soda: an ex- 
eellent and wholesome drink, though 
somewhat out of fashion to-day. Pool 
—though not to be compared with the 
three-ball game, or even pyramids, and 
serving mostly as an elaborate excuse 
for whisky and soda—is a game of 
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skill. Why “pool of hell?” Unless, 
indeed, the denunciation is metaphori- 
cal as well as extravagant, and is to be 
taken as fulminated against all diver- 
sions but slaughter, whether slaughter 
of men in the name of patriotism or 
slaughter of butterflies in the name of 
science. 

One is tempted to make these reflec- 
tions because of the legislative tone 
of the writings that suggest them. 
One even feels tempted to contradict 
in detail the Kingsley decalogue. 
Thus the cold bath has killed many a 
promising young fellow. To most of 
us, botanizing and geologizing are 
hardly relaxations—the music-hall and 
the billiard-room are more interesting. 
The idealization of brute force and 
simplicity of mind is clearly mislead- 
ing in a day when all warfare is so 
complicated, so much more the affair 
of the brains than of the biceps. It 
is not true that the abolition of duel- 
ling has improved our manners; the 
chief result is that instead of one inso- 
lent bully we have a hundred. The 
other great “abolition” has put the 
world in a fine pickle. No doubt the 
earlier abolitionists are quite at home 
in Elysium; they did not come of a 
school that was easily disconcerted. 
But I sometimes wonder how later 
abolitionists, watching the world that 
they have left behind them, contrive to 
sustain in Elysium the gaze of Stone- 
wall Jackson, or R. E. Lee, or John C. 
Calhoun. 

The best way to appreciate Kingsley 
is to gather up the memory of all the 
brutal stupidity that is talked in his 
name; to recall the fine things ruined 
for want of a little thought; to grow 
thoroughly exasperated with the effects 
of the worst side of the Kingsley 
school—and then, with one’s mind at 
red heat with a passion of impatience, 
to take up Westward Ho! 

It is fifty years since Westward Ho! 
was written, and the book is as fresh 
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and great to-day as it was in the days 
before the Crimean war. Its draw- 
backs are of no consequence at all, 
and we realize once more the meaning 
of the text that the “letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” One of the 
most stirring of the late Archbishop 
of York’s sermons was preached 
against “priestcraft,” and was based 
upon the startling statement that 
priestcraft was the work of the people 
and not of the priest. Assuredly 
Kingsley’s worshippers have organized 
in his name a cult at which he would 
have stared aghast. They have so as- 
siduously crushed the spirit under the 
load of the letter that the name of 
Kingsley has come to stand for all 
that most roused Kingsley’s ire. <A 
similar transformation may have been 
observed in the development of other 
creeds. 

It is difficult to know where to place 
Charles Kingsley’s novels. In effect 
they are sermons. Westward Ho! is 
the nearest approach to a novel that 
he wrote, and it may be described as 
an excellent book for boys. Hereward 
the Wake is also a book for boys, but 
it is not—like Westward Ho!—a book 
that grown-up people can also enjoy. 
Hypatia is eminently a book for grown- 
up people, and a very serious book too. 
Yeast and Alton Locke and Two Years 
Ago are all social discourses, not to say 


sermons. In all we find the same 
burning enthusiasm and the same 


ardent love of humanity. If we must 
admit that the scandals of the tailor- 
ing trade, the housing of the poor, and 
the horrors of a cholera epidemic are, 
fortunately, no longer questions over 
which we need grow wroth, we must 
at the same time admit that the spirit 
in which these distressing calamities 
were watched by Kingsley is one that 
is sadly to seek to-day. There, then, 
is the true place of this righteous man 
teacher, hideously though 


and noble 


his teaching has been parodied by a 
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generation that has too soon forgotten 
him. 

If Charles Kingsley wrote no book 
as brilliant as Ravenshoe, his books are 
of deep and noble intent; and it is a 
chilly thought that nothing like them 
could be written to-day, or, if written, 
published. Enthusiasm, indeed, is not 
dead; but it is discredited; it is “bad 
form,” except in the case of amuse- 
ments. The gravity and intelligence 
with which our generation will dis- 
cuss the question of handicaps is 
wonderful to contemplate, especially 
when we consider the frivolity and 
impatience with which serious matters 
are dismissed. Indeed, nothing of the 
Kingsley fire still Warms and illumi- 
nates life. Kingsley himself would 
have heartily approved seriousness 
over sports, but only as a local mani- 
festation of the spirit which ought to 
illuminate all our days and deeds. “Be 
strong’ was his favorite maxim. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might’ was a good text 
for the guidance of his hours. The 
intensity of his own life slew him, 
but, being aflame himself, he set 
others on fire, and his spirit made it- 
self felt over a whole generation of 
English thought and action. Each of 
his books was in turn acclaimed a 
masterpiece; but if we nrust select one 
which may be placed with Westward 


Ho! as likely to captivate another 
generation of readers, it would be 
Hypatia. This is a wonderful work. 


It stands in a place of its own by rea- 
son of its having furnished an inspira- 
tion to the late (alas! that we must say 
“the late’) Charles Mitchell. There 
are a few, a few, cases where 
one art has found the perfect expres- 
sion of its own spirit in a sister art. 
Milton and Arne are one in their inter- 
pretation of the graceful riot of Comus. 
On tenderer lines Davenant found a 
perfect interpreter in Hatton. The 
divine mystery of the sea which Cole- 


very 
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ridge felt so embracingly is exquisitely 
rendered in Barnett’s music to the 
Ancient Mariner. The melodrama of 
the Portuguese Empire is never fully 
understood until we have heard and 
realized Adamastor re dell’ onde pro- 
fonde. The georgeous paganism of the 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” reveals to us 
a world that only Titian saw; and the 
same world, tinged, and deeply tinged 
as it had come to be, with 
cruel introspection, disfigured with 
squalid passion and marred with hide- 
ous discords, still looks on us through 
the dying eyes of Mitchell’s Hypatia, 
and speaks to us through the pages of 
Charles Kingsley’s “novel.” 

It is in this novel that Kingsley is 
at his best, perhaps for the reason that 
his lack of humor was no drawback 
to his highly successful attempt to 
portray a world in which humor was 
not a conspicuous feature. What is 
really striking is that (if one who is 
not a Jew may say so) he has con- 
trived to realize the Hebrew character 
in a way that Disraeli himself might 
have approved. George Eliot’s He- 
brews, for all the patience that she 
spent in drawing them, leave us uncon- 
vinced. Raphael Aben-Ezra, on the 
contrary, is astonishing. The young- 
ster who brings to Raphael’s mother 
the news of Heraclian’s defeat is 
quite a subordinate character, but how 
faithfully are the lines of the type 
preserved! Many English artists have 
attempted to render sympathetically 
the amazing vitality of the Chosen 
People. Few have succeeded. Dis- 
raeli’s work is authoritative, but then 
he was a Jew himself. Mr. Meredith’s 
Alvan is as tiresome as Daniel De- 
ronda. But with Raphael Aben-Ezra 
we come face to face with a live man. 
His wild-boar energy, his sumptuous 
indolence, his instinctive love of all 
forms of art, his intellectual energy, 
his biting cynicism, his gay acceptance 
of ruin, his alternations of profound 
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self-abasement with robust assertions 
of racial pride—all these things fall into 
their places, and make up, in the hands 
of a master, a portrait vivid, ‘convinc- 
ing, and commanding. 

Another and, one would say, a 
wholly unintended result of Kingsley’s 
work is the strange attractiveness 
with which he endows the pagan 
world. The pagan world is dead, and 
cannot speak for itself. It is cus- 
tomary to reprobate its tone: “the hard 
pagan world” we are accustomed to 
call it. But we, who have the advan- 
tage of living in a Christian world, 
may sometimes ask ourselves anx- 
iously, Is it possible that the pagan 
world was much harder than the 
world we live in? With something of 
the divination of the seer, Kingsley 
saw the two at an epoch when one 
was just merging in the other. He 
does not spare either; he holds no 
brief. He tells us of the loathsome 
slaughter of practically unarmed 
prisoners in the amphitheatre, and he 
tells us, with swift, horrid accuracy, 
of the murder of Hypatia. Which 
was the more enormous crime? He 
delights in the murder of Hypatia’s 
murderers; and we share his delight. 
Yet is it not strange that we should 
gladly dwell on the murder of a hun- 
dred unarmed miscreants calling them- 
selves Christians, and monks into the 
bargain? Is it not still more strange 
that the avengers of Hypatia should 
look sO much more noble to us—all 
pagans that they were—than the 
Christians who obeyed Cyril? This is 
an abiding merit of the work, that 
these violent and contradictory pas- 
sions find a natural place there side by 
side. All are rendered impartially, 
with a savage disinterestedness, that is 
in itself great. It is the fashion to 
decry Kingsley’s historical method, 
and there is no doubt that as a his- 
torical teacher he was hardly a suc- 


cess. But there is also no doubt that 
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he possessed, in an uncommon mea- 
sure, the historical mind. “Instruc- 


tive” is a dreadful word; and yet one 
must say that Hypatia is a work in- 
tensely instructive, just as Westward 
Ho! a brighter effort, tells us next to 


nothing, and is valuable only as a 
great romance. 
Much of Henry Kingsley’s work 


was trivial; Charles was never trivial. 
Much of Charles Kingsley’s work was 
tiresome; Henry was never tiresome. 
Charles Kingsley took everything 
seriously, himself included. Henry is 
eternally smiling, even though the jest 
is not always apparent. Charles had 
no sense of humor; Henry overflows 
with humor. Lord Saltire is Henry 
Kingsley’s masterpiece; but so many 
of the characters of Ravenshoe live and 
delight us that it would be no more 
than fair to say that Lord Saltire is 
only the finest expression of a type 
that Henry could not draw, in different 
poses, too often. Few social studies 
are of greater interest than Ravenshoe. 
It is a picture of English town and 
country life at the epoch of the 
Crimean war. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century England was en- 
joying the double advantage of a pros- 
perous country life and a vigorous and 
flourishing manufacturing interest. 
In these sumptuous and settled con- 
ditions a fine plot is developed. The 
dialogue is felicitous; and though Mr. 
Norris is past grand master in nimble 
dialogue, Henry Kingsley takes high 
rank after him. Charles’s dialogue is 
somewhat lumbering, and his fine 
ladies and gentlemen lack inspiration. 
Now Lord and Lady Ascot, Lord 
Hainault (a very different personage 
form Lord Beaconsfield’s Lord Hai- 
nault), Lord Welter, Lord Saltire, 
Denzil Ravenshoe, even the slightly 


sketched General Manwaring—all these 
are faithful, distinguished portraits. I 
suppose that one must admit the plot 
to be commonplace. 


It is the old story 
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of the concealed marriage and the sub- 
stituted heir. There is a wicked con- 
fessor, and there is also a jelly priest 
who is a very good fellow by way of 
contrast. The incidents are many and 
exciting, and they play their proper 
part in the book as illustrations, so to 
speak, to the story. We have none 
of the panoramic effect of Charles 
Reade’s work. Above all we have 
mone of the pagan fury of expression 
which Charles Kingsley loved. It is 
not trivial work, but a tone of smiling 
earnestness pervades and lightens the 
narrative, which moves easily to an 
agreeable if somewhat obvious end. 
As a picture of manners and social 
history it could hardly be improved 
upon. If any student of history were 
to ask in the future of what elements 
the social world of England was com- 
posed at the date of the Crimean War, 
the answer is that they are all to be 
found in Ravenshoe. There is not a 
touch of exaggeration, not a false note, 
not a caricature in the book from be- 
ginning to end. Ravenshoe contains, 
moreover, some of the best portraits 
of children in literature. Passionately 
though Charles Kingsley loved chil- 
dren, the recording of child life and 
child language was beyond him. The 
portrayal of child life is a difficult 
thing. It may or may not be impor- 
tant, but undoubtedly it is one of 
those things that are revealed to some 
and denied to others. Even to Titian, 
who could paint the Venus of the 
Uffizi, the Charles the Fifth on the 
Field of Miihlberg, the Bacchus and 
Ariadne of the National Gallery, and 
the queer little swaddled Archduke of 
the Pitti, even to Titian himself the 
secret was not revealed as it was to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and as it has 
been to Mr. Shannon. In literature 
the number of artists who have ap- 
preciated and translated child life is 
wonderfuily small. After all, the 
Garth children are common little brats. 
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Until Mr. Kenneth Grahame wrote 
the Golden Age we should have had to 
admit that Mr. Henry Kingsley’s pic- 
tures of child life were unsurpassable; 
and to say that Gus and Archie Her- 
ries are only a shade less interesting 
than Edward and Harold and Char- 
lotte and Selind, is to give to the 
creator of Gus and Archie Herries the 
highest praise available at the mo- 
ment. 

One test that is often applied to au- 
thors of all kinds is to inquire, What 
phrases has he added to the language? 
or Which of his characters live? 
Those who decry Dickens would be 
astonished to realize how much of 
their memory of fiction, how many 
figures, how many incidents, how many 
phrases, are traceable to the armchair 
at Gad’s Hill. The test is fair. If 
Coleridge had written nothing but the 
first stanza of Kubla Khan he would 
still be immortal. Two lines earned 
for a duke a crown less perishable 
than the strawberry leaves. We re- 
member the M.P. who wrote, two hun- 
dred years ago: 


Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 


and are not at all concerned with what 
he deemed important at the time—his 
pay as a member of the House of 
Commons. 

Therefore, if in honest desire to ap- 
preciate the great brothers we ask 
which of their characters live, we are 
applying a reasonable test, and we 
find some odd results. If we come 
to phrases, one phrase is always re- 
membered with glee and malice against 
Charles Kingsley—“and then began a 
murder grim and great,” but it is 
rather remembered against him than 
in his favor; while Henry Kingsley 
was not a phrase-maker. Then follows 
the weightier inquiry, Which of their 
characters have lived, say, for a genera- 
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tion? Wonderfully few. Let us take 
Charles Kingsley first. Alton Locke 
undoubtedly lives—as a name: proba- 
bly few remember the significance of 
the story which was woven round his 
career. Hereward the Wake has a 
slightly less shadowy existence. As re- 
gards Westward Ho! the curious fact 
remains that the name of the story 
is all that abides. We remember that 
it is a tale of “the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth,” but Amyas Leigh 
does not exist as a personage; Sir. 
Richard Grenvill is quite unconvinc- 
ing. On the other hand, Hypatia lives, 
and lives more as a great figure than 
as the type of the wonderful work of 
interpretation to which she has given 
her name. The powerful study of 
Raphael Aben-Ezra is forgotten, except 
perhaps by some High Church func- 
tionaries who may condescend to say 
—referring to his theological reflections 
—‘Ah! Kingsley.” 

Now those of Henry Kingsley’s crea- 
tions who survive do not attract the 
attention of such important people as 
High Church functionaries; but then, 
on the other hand, they are not spoken 
of so slightingly. It is with the affec- 
tion that becomes our reminiscence of 
old friends that we speak of Lord Sal- 
tire, Charley Ravenshoe, and Lord 
Welter:—in effect most of the charac- 
ters (including the children) of Raven- 
shoe live yet. But that is as much as 
we have a right to admit of Henry 
Kingsley’s work. It may be doubted 
whether any readers who are not 
Kingsley lovers remember much 
about The Grange Garden, or Geoffrey 
Hamlyn, or Austin Elliot. 

So, if we are called upon to place the 
brothers Kingsley in the world of 
nineteenth-century letters we _ shall 
have to recall, in reflecting on their 
lives and intentions, much that is ele- 
vating and something that is distin- 
guished. As regards the work of 
Charles Kingsley, we shall have to 
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say that over emphasis destroyed the 
artistic effect that he would fain have 
produced. A not dissimilar lack of 
finish is perceptible in the work of 
Henry Kingsley, owing to his eager- 
ness to produce. A little more mental 
concentration in the case of both, a 
Nineteenth Century and After 


little more deliberation in the case of 
Charles and a little more earnestness 
in the case of Henry, and the world of 
letters would have been enriched by 
two great artists. As it is—prorime 
accesserunt. 

Walter Frewen Lord. 





HENRY MORTON STANLEY. 


The map of Africa is a monument to 
Stanley aere perennius. There lie be- 
fore me various atlases, published dur- 
ing the past sixty years, which is less 
than the span of Stanley’s lifetime. I 
turn to a magnificently proportioned 
volume, bearing the date of 1849, when 
Henry Rowlands was a boy at school at 
Denbigh. In this atlas the African 
continent is exhibited, for about a 
third of its area, as a mighty blank. 
The coast is well defined, and the 
northern part, as far as ten. degrees 
from the Equator, is pretty freely 
sprinkled with familiar names. We 
have Lake Tchad, Bornu, Darfur, 
Wadi-el-Bagharmi, Sennaar, Kordofan, 
and Khartum, and so on. But at the 
southern line of “the Soudan or Ni- 
gritia” knowledge suddenly ceases, and 
we enter upon the void that extends 
right throvgh and across Africa down 
to the tropic of Capricorn. “Unex- 
plored” is printed, in bold letters, that 
stride over fifteen hundred miles of 
country, from the tropical circle to well 
beyond the Equator. The great lekes 
are marked only by-a vague blob, some- 
where in the interior, west of the Zan- 
zibar territory. The estuary of the 


“Congo or Zaire” is shown, and a few 
miles of the river inland. After that 
we are directed, ‘by uncertain dots, 
along the supposed course of the stream 
northward, to where it is imagined to 
take its rise in the Montes Lunae, for 


which the map-maker can do not better 
for us than to refer, in brackets, to 
(“Ptolemy”) and (“‘Abulfeda Edrisi”). 

I pass to another atlas, dated 1871. 
Here there is considerable progress, es- 
pecially as regards the eastern side of 
the continent. The White Nile and the 
Bahr-el-Gasal have been traced almost 
to their sources. The Zambesi is 
known, and the Victoria Falls are 
marked. Lakes Victoria Nyanza and 
Nyassa appear with solid boundaries. 
Tanganyika, however, is still uncer- 
tain, the Albert Nyanza with its 
broken lines testifies to the doubts of 
the geographer, and the Albert Edward 
does not appear at all; and beyond the 
line of the lakes, and north of the tenth 
degree of south latitude, the blank of 
the interior is still as conspicuous, and 
almost as unrelieved, as it was two- 
and-twenty years earlier. 

By 1882 there is a great change. The 
name of Stanley has begun to be writ- 
ten. indelibly upon the surface of the 
Continent. The vague _ truncated 
“Congo or Zaire’ 
River,” flowing in its bold horseshoe 
through the heart of the former unex- 


is the “Livingstone 


plored region, with “Stanley Falls” just 
before the river takes its first great 
spring westward, and “Stanley Pool” a 
thousand miles lower down, where, 
after a long southerly course, the 
mighty stream makes its final plunge to 
the sea. Tributary rivers, hills, lakes, 
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willages, tribal appellations, dot the 
waste. Uganda is marked, and Uruwa, 
and Unyanyembe. 

If we pass on to the present day, and 
look at any good recent map, the desert 
seems to have become—as, indeed, it 
is—quite populous. There is no stretch 
of unknown and apparently unoccupied 
land, except in the Sahara, and between 
Somaliland and the White Nile. All 
the rest is neatly divided off, and most 
of it tinted with appropriate national 
colors, the British red, the French pur- 
ple, the German brown, the Portuguese 
green. In the map I am looking at 
there is, right in the middle, a big ir- 
regular square or polygon, which is 
painted yellow. It is twelve hundred 
miles from north to south, a thousand 
from east to west. It is scored by the 
winding black linés of rivers, not the 
Congo only, but the Aruwimi, the 
Lualaba, the Sankalla, the Ubangi. It 
is the Congo Free State, one of the 
recognized political units of the world, 
with its area of 800,000 square miles, 
and its population computed at fifteen 
millions. The great hollow spaces have 
been filled in. The Dark Continent is, 
geographically at any rate, dark no 
longer. The secret of the centuries has 
been solved. 

Geographical science has still its un- 
fulfilled tasks to finish; but there can 
never again be another Stanley. He is 
the last of the discoverers, unless, in- 
deed, we shall have to reserve the title 
for his friend and younger disciple, 
Sven Hedin. No other man, until the 
records of our civilization perish, can 
lay bare a vast unknown tract of the 
for none such is left. 
South Pole, 
but we 

little 
brave 
pierce 


earth’s surface, 
The North Pole and the 
it is true, are still inviolate; 
know enough to be aware how 
those regions can offer to the 
adventurers, who strive to 

their mysteries. There is no Polar con- 
tinent nor open Antarctic Sea; only a 
of lifeless ice and un- 


dreary waste 
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changing snow. But the habitable and 
inhabited globe is mapped and charted; 
and none of the explorers, who labored 
at the work during the past fifty years, 
did so much towards the consumma- 
tion as Stanley. Many others helped to 
fill in the blank in the atlas of 1849, 
which has become the network of 
names in the atlas of 1904. 

A famous company of strong men 
gave the best of their energies to the 
opening of Africa during the nineteenth 
century. They were missionaries like 
Moffat and Livingstone; scientific in- 
quirers like Barth, Rohifs, Du Chaillu, 
Teleki, and Thomson; adventurous ex- 
like Speke, Grant, Burton, 
Cameron, and Selous; and _ soldiers, 
Statesmen, and organizers 
Gordon, Rhodes, Samuel Baker, Emin 
Pasha, Johnston, Lugard, and Taub- 
man Goldie—but there is no need to go 
through the list. The hardships they 
endured were not less than those of 
Stanley; their discoveries were made 
often witha more slender equipment and 
scantier resources; as geographers and 
scientific observers, some of them were 
his superiors; as administrators, one or 
two at least could be counted his 
equals. But those of the distinguished 
band, who still survive, would freely 
acknowledge that it was Stanley who 
put the crown and coping-stone on the 
edifice of African exploration, and so 
completed the task begun twenty-four 
centuries ago with the voyage of King 
Necho’s Phoenician captains and the 
Periplus of Hanno. It was Stanley who 
gathered up the threads, brought to- 
gether the loose ends, and united the 
discoveries of his predecessors into one 
coherent and connected whole. He 
linked the results of Livingstone’s ex- 
plorations with those of Speke and 
Grant and Burton, and so enabled the 
great lacustrine and riverine system of 
Equatorial Africa to become intelligi- 
ble; and he it was, also, who saved 
from loss the fruits of Emin’s years of 


plorers 


such as 





~~ 
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study and investigation on the Upper 
Nile. Without him the work of his 
most illustrious predecessors might still 
have remained only a collection of 
splendid fragments. Stanley exhibited 
their true relation to one another, and 
showed what they meant. He is the 
great—we may say the final—system- 
atizer of African geography, and his 
achievements in this respect can 
neither be superseded nor surpassed, if 
only because the opportunity exists no 
longer. 

As a fact, Stanley not only com- 
pleted, but he also corrected, the chief 
of all Livingstone’s discoveries. The 
missionary traveller was steadily con- 
vinced that the Nile took its rise in 
Lake Tanganyika, or, rather, that it 
passed right through that inland sea. 
Stanley, when he had “found” the Doc- 
tor, and restored the weary old man’s 
spirit and confidence, induced him 
to join in an exploration trip round 
the north end of Tanganyika, which 
proved that there was no _ river 
flowing out of the lake, and there- 
fore that no connection was pos- 
sible with the Nile system. But 
Livingstone still believed that he was 
on the track of the great Egyptian 
stream. He persisted in regarding his 
Lualaba as one of the feeders of the 
Nile, and he was in search of the three 
fountains of Herodotus, in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Bangweolo, when he 
made his last journey. It was reserved 
for Stanley to clear up the mystery of 
the Lualaba, and to identify it with the 
mighty watercourse which, after cross- 
ing the Equator, empties itself, not into 
the Mediterranean, but into the South 
Atlantic. 

Stanley regarded himself, and rightly, 
as the geographical legatee and execu- 
tor of Livingstone. From the Scottish 
missionary, during those four months 
spent in his company in the autumn of 
1871, the young adventurer acquired the 
passion for exploration and the deter- 


mination to clear up the unsolved 
enigmas of the Dark Continent. Be- 
fore that he does not seem to have 
been especially eaptivated by the geo- 
graphical and scientific side of travel. 
He liked visiting strange countries, be- 
cause he was a shrewd observer, with 
a lively journalistic style, which could 
be profitably employed in describing 
people and places. But the finding of 
Livingstone made Stanley an explorer; 
and his own nature made him, in a 
sense, a missionary, though not quite 
of the Livingstone kind. He was a 
man who was happiest when he had a 
mission to accomplish, some great work 
entrusted to him which had to be got 
through, despite of difficulties and 
dangers; and when the famous traveller 
laid down his tired bones in the wilder- 
ness, Stanley felt that it was decreed 
for him to carry on the work. So he 
has said himself in the opening pas- 
sage of the book in which he described 
the voyage down the Congo. When he 
returned to England in 1874, after the 
Ashanti War, it was to- learn that 
Livingstone was dead: 


The effect which this news had upon 
me, after the first shock had passed 
away, was to fire me with a resolution 
to complete his work, to be, if God 
willed it, the next martyr to geograph- 
ical science, or, if my life was to be 
spared, to clear up not only the secrets 
of the great river throughout its 
course, but, also all that remained still 
problematic and incomplete of the dis- 
coveries of Burton and Speke, and 
Speke and Grant. 

The solemn day of the burial of the 
body of my great friend arrived. I 
was one of the pall-bearers in West- 
minster Abbey, and when I had seen 
the coffin lowered into the grave, and 
had heard the first handful of earth 
thrown over it, I walked away sorrow- 
ing over the fall of David Living- 
stone.* 


There must have been some among 
1 “Through the Dark Continent”’ ad init. 
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those present at the memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey on May 17, 1904, 
who recalled these simply impressive 
words, and they may have wondered 
why the great Englishman who uttered 
them, was not to lie with the great 
dead of England at Livingstone’s side. 

It is not merely on geographical 
science that Stanley has left a perma- 
nent impress, so that, while civilized 
records last, his name can no more be 
forgotten than those of Columbus and 
the Cabots, of Hudson and Bartolomeo 


Diaz. His life has had a lasting effect 
upon the course of international 
politics. The partitioning of Africa, 


and its definite division into formal 
areas of administration or influence, 
might have been delayed for many 
decades but for his sudden and start- 
ling revelation of the interior of the 
continent. He initiated, unconsciously, 
no doubt, and _ i=involuntarily, the 
“scramble for Africa” in which Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, and Portugal have taken part. 
The opening up of the Congo region, 
by his two great expeditions of 1874 
and 1879, precipitated a result which 
may have been ultimately inevitable, 
but would perhaps have been long de- 
layed without his quickening touch. 
The political map of Africa as it now 
appears, and is likely to appear for 
many generations to come, was not the 
work of Stanley; but without Stanley 
it would not have assumed its present 
shape. His place is among those who 
have set the landmarks of nations and 
moulded their destinies. 

Perhaps not many of these things 
were revealed to him, when he stood 
by Livingstone’s grave, and resolved to 
carry on the dead explorer’s work. But 
he had found his mission, and hé pro- 
ceeded to fulfil it with that absorbing 
singleness of aim and purpose which 
was the elemental trait of his charac- 
ter. He had his book on “Coomassie 
and Magdala” to write, and he threw 
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himself into it with a kind of exaspera- 
ted energy, laboring night and day, and 
finishing the volume in three weeks, 
so as to be able to devote himself to 
the greater task. Then he turned, with 
fierce eagerness, to the study of Africa. 
He read all the best books that had 
been written upon the interior of the 
continent, to the number, as he has 
said, of a hundred and thirty; he made 
himself familiar with the explorations 
of his predecessors; he filled in the 
lacune of his knowledge, and learnt 
something of astronomy, zoology, car- 
tography, physical geography, and sur- 
veying. His keen, shrewd brain as- 
similated easily, and his tenacious 
memory held what it needed. 

It was wonderful how much he knew, 
not of men only and of the world, but 
of books, and of the results of thought, 
and science and research. One of the 
foolish notions, which possessed some 
of our geographical pundits, was that 
Stanley was only a rough, hasty, rule- 
of-thumb traveller, brave, no doubt, and 
resourceful, but without any true 
scientific feeling. This was a complete 
misconception. Of education, in the 
accepted sense, of course he had next 
to none. All his regular teaching was 
received at a Welsh village school, and 
he was a cabin-boy on shipboard be- 
fore he was fifteen. Nevertheless, he 
contrived, in the course of his crowded 
and chequered life, to get through a 
vast amount of reading. He was al- 
ways immersed in books, when he was 
not engaged in some active occupation; 
and he took a selection from the best 
literature of the world with him 
when he crossed Africa. When you 
conversed with him, at least in his 
later years, you easily discovered that 
he had a firm grasp of the general se- 
quence of European and Oriental his- 
tory, and a considerable insight into 
modern ethnological and archeological 
learning. He had formed independent 
and original ideas of his own on these 
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subjects; and when he talked, as he 
sometimes would, of the Sabzeans and 
the Phoenicians, and the early Arab 
voyagers, you saw that to the rapid ob- 
servation of the man of action he 
added much of the systematizing and 
deductive faculty of the scholar. He 
possessed the instinct of arrangement, 
which is the foundation of all true 
scholarship, and perhaps of all great 
practical achievement as well. 

His intellectual power was, I think, 
seldom appreciated at its true value. 
Its full measure is not given in his 
books, in spite of their vigorous style, 
their dramatic method of narration, 
and their brilliant pictorial passages; 
but nearly everything he wrote was in 
the nature of rather hurried journal- 
ism, the main object of which was to 
explain what had happened, or to de- 
scribe what had been seen. Not in 
these graphic volumes, but in the 
achievements which gave rise to them, 
is Stanley’s mental capacity made 
manifest. He was not only a born 
commander, prompt, daring, undaunted, 
irresistible, but also a great adminis- 
trator, a great practical thinker. He 
thought out his problems with Slow, 
thorough patience, examined every as- 
pect of them, and considered all the 
possible alternatives, so that when the 
time came for action he knew what to 
do, and had no need to hesitate. His 
fiery, sudden deeds were more often 
the result of a long process of thought 
than of a rapid inspiration. The New 
York correspondent of the “Times,” 
who knew him well, tells an illustra- 
tive story:— 


He and his whole party had em 
barked on Lake Tanganyika, knowing 
that the banks were peopled, some 
with friendly, some with hostile tribes. 
His canoes moved on at a respectful 
distance from the nearest shore. 
Sometimes the friendly people came 
off to sell their boat-loads of vegeta- 
bles and fruit. “But suppose they 


were not friendly,” said Stanley to 
himself, “then what?” So one day 
there approached a fleet of canoes, 
with all the usual signs of friendly 
commerce. They were piled high with 
bananas. I thought [said Stanley] 
they had a large supply, and the boats 
were deep in the water; still, there 
was nothing that looked really suspi- 
cious. There were just men enough 
to paddle the canoes; no more. I let 
them come close, but I kept my eye 
on them and my hand on the trigger 
of my elephant gun. They were but 
a few yards off when I saw a heap 
of bananas stir. I fired instantly, 
and instantly the water was black 
with hundreds of armed black men 
who had been hidden beneath the ba- 
nana heaps. I do not think many of 
them got ashore. If I had stopped to 
think they would have been aboard of 
us, and it is we who should not have 
got ashore. But I had done my think- 
ing before they came near.’ 


I remember once asking him what he 
would have done if he had been in 
Emin Pasha’s place on that last fatal 
day when the emissaries of the slavers 
came into his tent. “I saould not have 
allowed myself te be slaughtered like 
that,” said Stanley; “I should have 
thought it all out beforehand, and I 
think I should have known very well 
what the ruffians meant the moment 
I set eyes upon them. I might have 
been killed, but not,” he added, grimly, 
“by those men, for I should have killed 
them first.” 

Similarly he spoke of Gordon’s end. 
“If,” he said, “I had been sent to get 
the Khartum garrison away, I should 
have thought of that and nothing else; 
I should have calculated the chances, 
made out exactly what resistance I 
would have to encounter, and how it 
could be overcome, and laid all my 
plans with the single object of accom- 
plishing my purpose.” I believe, 
though he did not say so, that he 
thought the retreat could have been ef- 

2 “The Times,” May 25, 1904. 
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fected, or the town held, till the relief 
column arrived, if proper measures 
had been taken, and the one definite 
aim had been kept steadily in view all 
the time. That was his own principle 
of action. When he had an object to 
fulfil, a commission to carry out, he 
could think of nothing else till the work 
was done. Difficulties, toil, hardships, 
sacrifices of all kinds, of time, of men, 
of money, were only incidents in the 
journey that led to a goal, to be 
reached if human endeavor could gain 
it. “No honor,” he wrote, “no reward, 
however great, can be equa! to the sub- 
tle satisfaction that a man feels when 
he can point to his work and say: ‘See, 
now, the task I promised you to per- 
form with all loyalty and honesty, with 
might and main, to the utmost of my 
ability is to-day finished.’” This was 
the prime article in Stanley’s confes- 
sion of faith—to do the work to which 
he had set his hand, and in doing it, 
like Tennyson’s Ulysses,— 


To strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield. 


Both aspects of his character, the 
practical and the intellectual, were re- 
vealed in the two great expeditions of 
1874 and 1879. The crossing of Africa, 
which began in the first year, was a 
marvellous performance in every way. 
Its results were immense, for it was 
the true opening of the equatorial 
region, and added more to geographical 
knowledge than any enterprise of the 
kind in the nineteenth century, or per- 
haps in any century. Great conquer- 
ors at the head of an army—an Alex- 
ander or a Genghis Khan—may have 
done as much; but no single individual 
revolutionized so large a tract of the 
earth’s surface, with only a handful of 
ane a slender column of 
camp followers and attendants. Won- 
derful, indeed, was the tour of the 
great lakes, the circumnavigation of 


armed men 
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the Victoria Nyanza, the conversion of 
King Mtesa of Uganda, the unveiling 
of the fertile, semi-civilized country, 
islanded for centuries in the ocean of 
African barbarism, which is now a 
British Protectorate linked up with 
Charing Cross by rail and steamer. 
But the toilsome journey up from the 
East Coast was nothing to that which 
followed, when the party left Uganda 
and turned their faces to the Congo, 
resolved to follow the great river down 
to the sea. The story of how Stanley 
decided to baffle fate, and rely upon his 
own intuition and determination, has 
often been told.* It was in the hut at 
Nyangwe that Stanley, with the last 
of his white companions, Frank Po- 
cock, was debating whether to go 
north, along the course of the Lualaba, 
or south towards Katanga and the 
country already explored by Living- 
stone. 


“I say, Sir,” said Frank, “let us toss 
up; best two out of three to decide it.” 
“Toss away,” said Stanley; “here is a 
rupee. Heads for the north and the 
Lualaba; tails for the south and Ka- 
tanga.” Frank stood up, his face 
beaming. He tossed the rupee high 
up. The coin dropped. ‘What is it?’ 
I ask. “Tails, Sir,” said Frank, wit) 
a face expressive of strong disapprov 
al. “Toss again.” He tossed again, 
and “tails” was again announced—and 
six times running “tails” won. We 
then tried straws—the short straws for 
the south, the long straws for the 
river Lualaba—and again we were dis 
appointed, for Frank persisted in 
drawing out the short straws, and in 
leaving the long straws in my hands. 


Many men might have accepted this 
as the verdict of Providence; but that 
was not Stanley’s way. He had a 
strong belief in destiny, but he pre- 
ferred to put his own interpretation 


upon its decrees. So, in spite of the 


3 It was first told by Stanley himself in 
“Through the Dark Continent.”’ 
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straws and coins, he struck north, and 
traced the Lualaba to the Congo and 
the Congo to the sea. His gifts of 
leadership were at their highest in this 
memorable march, from the time that 
he left Nyangwe, in November 1876, to 
his arrival at Boma, near the Congo 
estuary, in August 1877. He had to be 
everything by turn in this space of ten 
eventful months—strategist, tactician, 
geographer, medical superintendent, 
trader, and diplomatist. There were 
impracticable native chiefs to be concil- 
iated, the devious designs of that for- 
midable Arab potentate, Tippoo Tib, to 
be penetrated and countered, inexora- 
bly hostile savages to be beaten off by 
hard fighting. The expedition arrived 
at Boma, a remnant of toilworn men, 
weakened by disease, and very nearly 
at the point of starvation. Stanley’s 
white companions had perished, and 
his native. contingent had suffered 
heavily; but the allotted task was ac- 
complished, and the silent pledge, reg- 
istered by Livingstone’s grave, had 
been fulfilled. 

It was this famous journey—the most 
remarkable, if judged by its results, in 
the whole history of African trayel— 
which placed Stanley’s reputation as a 
leader and discoverer on the highest 
pinnacle. It was not an unassailed 
reputation. Much was said about his 
high-handed methods, and many good 
people in England, those 


Good people who sit still in easy 
chairs, 
And damn the 

standing up, 


general world for 


chose to regard him as a sort of 
filibuster. They contrasted his methods 
with those of some of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, who had con- 
trived to spend years in Africa without 
fighting and bloodshed; but they did 
not allow for the difference in the con- 
ditions. Most of the other travellers 
had been the sport of circumstances. 
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They had wandered from place to 
place, turned from their course again 
and again by hostile tribes and churlish 
chiefs. They found out a great deal, 
but not, as a rule, that which they 
came to find. Their discoveries were 
largely accidental; even Livingstone 
Was constantly deflected from his 
route, and was unable to pursue to its 
conclusion the plan of tracing the cen- 
tral watershed which he had set before 
himself. Stanley had a perfectly de- 
finite purpose, which he determined to 
carry out; and he succeeded. His 
scheme involved passing through an 
immense region, inhabited by a com- 
paratively numerous population, of a 
higher type than those encountered 
nearer the coast, more energetic and 
more warlike. As a rule, he made his 
way among them by bargain and nego- 
tiation; but sometimes he had to fight 
or to turn back, and he accepted the 
sterner alternative. If he had refused 
to do so, he could not have reached his 
The expedition might still have 
added enormously to the sum of 
scientific knowledge, but in the 
achievement of its ultimate and clearly 
conceived object it would have been a 
failure. Stanley did not mean that it 
should fail; he was always ready to 
sacrifice himself, and when necessary 
he was prepared, as great men who do 
great deeds must be, to sacrifice others. 
But there was never the smallest 
justification for representing him as a 
ruthless, iron-handed kind of privateer 
on land, who used the scourge and the 
bullet with callous recklessness. There 
was nothing reckless about Stanley, ex- 
cept, at times, his speech. In action he 
was swift and bold, but not careless. 
To inflict superfluous suffering, to 
shoot and slay without thinking of the 
consequences—this was utterly alien to 
his systematic, calculating methods. 
He would do it, if there seemed no 
other means of gaining the end, as a 
general would order a column to de- 


goal. 
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struction to save his army and win a 
victory. But he was essentially a hu- 
mane man, masterful and domineering, 
and yet au fond gentle and kindly, par- 
ticularly to the weak and suffering. 
Opposition stiffened the obstinate will 
to resistance; he was not a safe per- 
son to thwart even in small matters. 
He remembered a benefit, and he did 
not forget an injury. It was said that 
he was unforgiving, and perhaps there 
was something in the charge. In his 
intense, self-contained nature wounds 
rankled long; and he had little of that 
talent for oblivion, which is so easily 
developed among comfortable people. 
whose emotions and experiences have 
never been poignant enough to disturb 
their peace of mind. 

One who knew Stanley well, and 
studied him with an eye at once pene- 
trating and friendly, believed that 
through life he bore the characteristic 
traces of his Cymric origin. He had 
the Welsh peasant’s quickness of tem- 
per, his warmth of affection, his re- 
_sentfulness when wronged, his pugnac- 
ity, and his code of ethics ultimately 
derived from John Calvin. Welsh 
Protestantism is based on a conscien- 
tious study of the Biblical text. Stan- 
ley carried his Bible with him through 
life, and he read it constantly; but I 
should imagine that he, was less af- 
fected by the New Testament than by 
the prophetic and historical books of 
the Hebraic scriptures. He believed 
profoundly in the divine ordering of 
the world, but he was equally as- 
sured that the Lord’s Will was not ful- 
filled by mystical dreams or by weak 
acquiescence in any wrong-doing that 
could be evaded by energetic action. 
With Carlyie he held that strength is 
based on righteousness, and that the 
strong should inherit the earth; and he 
saw no reason why there should be any 
undue delay in claiming the inherit- 
ance. “The White Man’s Burden” 
eould not be shirked, and should, on 
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the contrary, be promptly and cheer- 
fully shouldered: 


It is useless [he wrote] to blame the 
white race for moving across the conti- 
nent in a constantly increasing tide. 
If we proceed in that manner we 
shall presently find ourselves blaming 
Columbus for discovering America 
and the Pilgrim Fathers for landing 
on Plymouth Rock. The whites have 
done no more than follow the law of 
their nature and being. 


He had his own idea about prayer. 
A man, he thought, ought to lay his 
supplications before the Throne of the 
Universe; and he attached great value 
to prayers for deliverance from danger 
and distress. But the answer was not 
to be expected by way of a miracle. 
The true response is in the effect on the 
suppliant himself, in the vigor and con- 
fidence it gives to his spirit, and the 
mental exaltation and clearness it pro- 
duces. That was Stanley’s opinion; 
and he had no great réspect for the 
martyrs, who yielded to their fate with 
prayer, when they might have averted 
it by action. 

The crossing of Africa was Stanley’s 
premier achievement as a leader of 
men. The founding of the Congo State 
revealed him as a great administrator 
and organizer. It was a wonderful 
piece of management, a triumph of 
energy, resource, and hard work. Here 
it was that Stanley earned the title 
which, I think, gave him more satis- 
faction than the belated G.C.B. con- 
ferred on him towards the end of his 
life. The natives called him “Bula 
Matari,” which, being interpreted, 
means the breaker of rocks—an appel- 
lation bestowed upon him by the 
brown-skinned villagers as _ they 
watched the sturdy little explorer toil- 
ing, bare-armed, under the fierce 
African sun, with axe or hammer in 
hand, showing his laborers, by example 
and precept, how to make the road 
from Vivi to Isangela, which bridged 
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the cataracts of the lower Congo, and 
opened the way to the upper reaches 
of the river. 

The founding of the Congo State can 
be compared with the achievements of 
the two other great enterprises of our 
own time, which have converted vast 
tracts of primitive African savagery 
States under civilized 
administration. But Stanley’s task was 
heavier than that of the 
Rhodesia and the creators of Nigeria. 
The sphere of his operations was 
larger; the native 
more numerous and more utterly un- 
influences other 


into organized 


pioneers of 


populations were 
touched by external 
than those of the Arab slave-raiders; 
the climatic and physical obstacles 
were more severe; he had foreign oppo- 
sition to contend with from without, 
and many difficulties with the pedan- 
try, the obstinacy, and the greed of 
some of the officials sent out to him 
by his employers. Yet in the 
space of five years the work was done. 
The Congo policed, surveyed, 
placed under control. A chain of sta- 
tions was drawn along its banks; sys- 


short 


was 


tematic relations had been established 
with the more powerful native, poten- 
tates; an elaborate political and com- 
mercial organization had 
tablished; the transport difficulties had 
and the whole region 
under the com- 


been es- 
been overcome, 
thrown to trade 
plicated and careful regulations which 
It was no fault 


open 


Stanley had devised. 
of Stanley’s if the work has been badly 
carried on by his successors, and if the 
State, of Bel- 
gian officials, not carefully 
selected, has not,’so far, fulfilled the 


Congo under a régime 


always 
promise of its inception. So long as 
Stanley was in Africa no disaster oc- 
curred; there was no plundering of the 
If he 
few 


natives and no savage reprisals. 

had permitted to remain a 
years longer, the advance of the Congo 
State rapid, 
particularly if he 


been 


might have been more 


could have been 
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seconded by subordinates with a higher 
inherited capacity for ruling inferior 
races than Belgians could be expected 
to possess. It was a cause of regret 
to him, I believe, that England did not 
take a larger share in this international 
enterprise. 

But England for long ignored or be- 
littled the work that Stanley did. It 
was not till public opinion, throughout 
the Anglo-Saxon and Latin world, had 
acclaimed him a hero, that the govern- 
ing element recognized something of 
his greatness; and to the very last its 
recognition was guarded and grudging. 
One might have supposed that his ser- 
vices would have been enlisted for the 
Empire in 1884 when he came back 
from the Congo. He was ir the prime 
of life, he was full of vigor, he had 
proved his capacity as a leader, a ruler, 
and a governor, who had few living 
equals. One thinks that employment 
worthy of his powers should have been 
pressed upon him. But the country 
which left Burton to eat out his fiery 
heart in a second-rate consulship, and 
never seemed to know what to do with” 
Gordon, could not find a suitable 
for Stanley. I do not imagine he 
sought anything of the kind; but it 
seems strange that it was not offered, 
and on such terms that he would have 
found it difficult to refuse. If he had 
been entrusted with some worthy Im- 


post 


perial commission, he might have been 
saved from the fourth, and least for- 
tunate, of his journeys into the interior 
of Africa. Nothing that Stanley ever 
did spoke more loudly for kis courage, 
his resourcefulness, and his heroic en- 
durance, than the expedition for the re- 
lief of Emin Pasha. None but a man 
of his iron resolution could have car 
ried through those awful marches and 
counter-marches in the tropical forest 
and along the banks of the Aruwimi. 
But the suffering and privations were 
incurred for an inadequate object and 


a cause not clearly understood. Many 




















lives were lost, many brave men, white 
and black, perished tragically, to ef- 
fect the rescue of a person who, it ap- 
peared, would, on the whole, have pre- 
ferred not to be rescued. The journey 
from the Ocean to the Nile, and from 
the Nile to the East Coast, added much 
to geographical knowledge, and was 
the complement of Stanley’s previous 
discoveries. But the cost was heavy, 
and the leader himself emerged with 
his health seriously impaired by the 
tremendous strain of those dark 
months. Most of his younger com- 
panions preceded him to the grave. 
Stanley survived Nelson, Stairs, and 
Parke, as well as Barttelot and Jame- 
son; but the traces of the journey were 
upon him to the end, and no doubt they 
shortened his days. 

Those days—that is to say, the four- 
teen years that were left to him after 
he returned to England in the spring 
of 1890—were, however, full of ac- 
tivity, and, one may hope, of content. 
No other great task of exploration and 
adminstration was tendered, and per- 
haps, if offered, it could not have been 
accepted. But Stanley found plenty of 
occupation. He wrote, he lectured, 
and he assisted the King of the Bel- 
gians with advice on the affairs of his 
Dependency. He was in Parliament 
for five years, and he took some part 
in the discussion of African questions. 
More than all, he was married, most 
happily and fortunately married, and 
watched over, and ministered to, with 
tactful and tender solicitude. The 
evening of that storm-tossed dnd 
strenuous life was calm and peaceful. 
Those who knew him only in these 
closing years saw him, I suppose, at 
his best, with something of the former 
nervous, self-assertive, vitality replaced 
by a mellow and matured wisdom. 
Whether there was much more than 
an external contrast between the 
Stanley of the earlier, and the later, 
period, I am unable to say; but one 
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may suggest that the change was in the 


nature of a development. Does any 
man’s character really alter after the 
formative season of youth is over? 
Traits half-hidden or seldom revealed 
in the fierce stress of active conflict 
and labor may come to the surface 
when the battling days are done. I 
cannot think that the serene sagacity, 
the gentleness, and the magnanimity, 
which one noted in Stanley in his last 
decade, could have beer merely the 
fruit of leisure and domestic happiness. 
No doubt the strands were always in 
his nature, though perhaps not easily 
detected by the casual eye, so long as 
“the wrestling thews that throw the 
world” had to be kept in constant exer- 
cise. 

In manner and appearance, and in 
other respects, he was the absolute 
antithesis of the type he sometimes rep- 
resented to the general imagination. 
Short of stature, lean, and wiry, with a 
brown face, a strong chin, a square, 
Napoleonic head, and noticeable eyes 
—round, lion-like eyes, watchful and 
kindly, that yet glowed with a hidden 
fire—he was a striking and attractive 
personality; but there was nothing in 
him to recall the iron-handed, swash- 
buckling, melodramatic, adventurer, 
such as the pioneers of new countries 
are often supposed to be. The bravest 
of the brave, a very Ney or Murat 
among travellers, one knew that he 
was; but his courage, one could see, 
was not of the unthinking, inconse- 
quent variety that would court danger 
for its own sake, without regard to life 
and suffering. What struck one most 
was that “high seriousness,’ which 
often belongs to men, who have played 
a great part in great events, and have 
been long in close contact with the 
sterner reality of things. His tem- 
perament was intense rather than pas- 
sionate, in spite of the outbursts of 
quick anger, which marked him, in his 
fighting period, when he was crossed 





or wronged. Much, far too much, was 
made of his “indiscretions” of lan- 


guage—as if strong men are not al- 
ways indiscreet! It is only the weak- 
lings who make no mistakes, who are 
for ever decorous and prudent. Stan- 
ley had a ready, fluent pen, a gift of 
dramatic speech, and a keen sense of 
injustice. If he saw, or thought he saw, 
a wrong done, he was apt to “let him- 
self go,” without much thought of the 
consequences. When he met Living- 
stone at Ujiji he found the Doctor 
bitterly aggrieved at the behavier of 
the British consular authorities at 
Zanzibar. It is highly probable that 
the old missionary was mistaken, and 
that Dr. Kirk’s callous neglect existed 
chiefly in his imagination. Stanley, 
however, thoroughly believed in the 
story. He came back to England, burn- 
ing with indignation, and angrily de- 
termined to expose the peccant consul. 
Hence arose an embittered controversy, 
which, for a time, gave the explorer 
a bad name with all that is genteel 
and smooth-spoken in English. society. 
It would have been far easier, and 
much more politic, to have forgotten 
the Doctor’s real or imaginary wrongs, 
and to have said pleasant things about 
everybody, or at least about everybody 
likely to have powerful friends and in- 
fluential relatives. 

Much the same may be said of his 
early quarrel with the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. He did not find it easy 
to forgive that distinguished body, 
when it signified its desire to make 
amends for the coldness, with which 
it had first treated him, and for the 
ungenerous aspersions, which some of 
its members had cast upon his fame. 
They gave him a dinner, and made 
flattering speeches about the man who 
had succeeded. Lord Houghton was 


in the Chair, and it was Lord Hough- 

ton, according to the competent au- 

thority already mentioned,* who was re- 
* “The Times,’”’ May 25, 1904. 
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ferred to in the speech which Stanley 
made at a Press dinner in New York: 


Gentlemen [he said], I thank you 
for your reception. You have always 
been kind to me. When I first went 
to Africa you gave me words of en- 
couragement. At that time I met a 
noble English lord who was a member 
of the Royal Geographical Society. I 
was introduced to him as the man 
who was going to hunt for Dr. Living- 
stone. He stared at me condescend- 
ingly. 

When I returned from Africa, hav- 
ing found Dr. Livingstone, you were 
kind enough to say very pleasant 
things about me, and I met my Eng- 
lish friend again, and he relaxed and 
gave me one finger. 

Again I went to Africa, and you 
gave me words of encouragement, and 
my English friend gave me two fin- 
gers. I have just returned, gentlemen, 
and you have been more kind than 
ever. Once more I met the noble Eng- 
lishman, and this time he actually 
gave me his whole hand. Gentlemen, 
between that first patronizing bow 
and that handshake lies practically 
the history of my whole life. 


But the whole hand was extended; and 
it surprised many Englishmen that it 
was not instantly and warmly grasped. 
“Sorry for it,” as we know from Thack- 
eray, “is all a gentleman can say.” It 
is a tradition—on the whole a pleasant, 
sporting, public-school kind of tradi- 
tion—that a full apology, frankly of- 
fered, can atone for anything, and 
must be promptly accepted. But Stan- 
ley had not been at an English public 
school, and he did not quite under- 
stand the rules of the game. He could 
not let bygones be bygones without a 
murmur of reproach, or forget that 
some of the people, who were now so 
civil, had sneered at him as a mounte- 
bank adventurer, had discredited his 
discoveries, disbelieved his statements, 
and had even suggested that the whole 
story of the finding of Livingstone 
was a fabrication. All this was now 





























acknowledged to be a mistake, and 
Stanley’s critics, eupeptic and at ease, 
many of whom had never had any 
greater hardship to endure in their 
lives than a badly cooked dinner, were 
quite ready to ignore the past, and to 
be good-natured and genial. It was 
thought to be ungracious of Stanley 
that he would not make up the quarrel, 
until he had vindicated his own part 
in it by a bitter recital of his griev- 
ances. But men who feel intensely, 
who have suffered deeply under un- 
merited injuries, and who have Stan- 
ley’s defiant sense of justice, are not 
always so tactful and polite as the so- 
cial amenities require. 

As it was, the “indiscretions” for 
some years left a certain mark upon 
Stanley’s reputation, and gave an easy 
handle to the cavillers and the hyper- 
critical, and to the whole tribe of the 
purists, who are shocked because 
revolutions are not made with rose 
water, or continents conquered in kid 
gloves. Even after his triumph was 
acknowledged, after he had been 
honored by princes, and had won his 
Way to the tardy recognition of the 
Royal Geographical Society, there were 
superior persons to repeat that he was 
egotistical and inhuman. To his 
friends both charges must have seemed 
absurd. Of personal egotism, of mere 
vanity, he had singularly little. It 
needed a very obtuse observer to miss 
seeing that he was by nature simple, 
affectionate, and modest, with a wealth 
of kindness and generosity under his 
mantle of reserve. He had a sympa- 
thetic feeling for the helpless, and the 
unfortunate—for animals, for the poor, 
and for the children of all races. On 
the march from Ruwenzori, distressed 
mothers of Emin’s motley contingent 
would bring their babies to Stanley’s 
own tent, knowing that “Bula Matari” 
would have halted the caravan sooner 
than needlessly sacrifice one of these 
‘quaint brown scraps of humanity. He 
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would tell the story himself; and after- 
wards, perhaps, he would describe how 
he made up the connubial differences 
of some jangling couple of half-clad 
aboriginals. 

His full and varied experiences were 
not easy to extract from him; for he 
disliked being “drawn,” and preferred 
to talk on those larger, impersonal, 
questions of politics, history, ethnology. 
and economics, in which he never 
ceased to be interested. But his 
friends were sometimes allowed to be 
entranced by some strange and stirring 
episode of African adventure, told with 
fine dramatic power, and relieved by 
touches of quiet humor. He was not a 
witty talker; but he had a fund of that 
amused tolerance, which comes of 


comprehending, and condoning, the 
weaknesses of human nature. It is a 


trait which goes far to explain his suc- 
cess in dealing with native races. 

In the House of Commons he was 
not much at home. The atmosphere 
of the place, physical and intellectual, 
disagreed with him. The close air and 
the late hours did not suit his health. 

“I am a man,” he once said to the 
present writer, “who cannot stand 
waste.” The Commons’ House of 
Parliament, with its desultory, irregu- 
lar, ways, its dawdling methods, and 
its interminable outpourings of verbose 
oratory, must have seemed to him a 
gigantic apparatus for frittering away 
energy and time. He was glad to es- 
cape from St. Stephen’s to the Surrey 
country home, in which he found much 
of the happiness of his later years. 
Here he drained, and trenched, and 
built, and planted; doing everything 
with the same careful prevision, and 
economical adaptation of means to ends, 
which he had exhibited in greater en- 
terprises. To go the round of his 
improvements with him was to gain 
some insight into the practical side of 
his character. 

It was not the only, nor perhaps the 
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highest side. There was another, not 
revealed to the world at large, or to 
many persons, and the time has scarce- 
ly come to dwell upon it. But those 
who caught glimpses into a temple 
somewhat jealously veiled and guarded 
did not find it hard to understand why 
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it was that Stanley had never failed to 
meet with devoted service and loyal 
attachment, through all the vicissitudes 
of the brilliant and adventurous career, 
which has left its mark scored deep 


upon the history of our planet. 
Sidney Low. 





THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—I. 


THE BLOCKING OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Chinampo, April 1904. 

The officer in command of the doomed 
ship stood in front of the wheel with 
his eyes glued upon the deepening base 
of black darkness in front of him. 
The increasing shadow betokened the 
land he was striving to make. Ever 
and anon be seized the night-glass, 
peered into the thickness, and then re- 
placed the glass on the rack. Once 
only did he raise his right ‘hand in 
signal to the dim figure of the man at 
the wheel. All was darkness. The 
only light was the binnacle, and it was 
so cowled with canvas that the figure 
at the wheel was bending over his 
work to keep his view of the compass. 
The slow grind of the half-speed en- 
gines and the swirl of displaced water 
was in itself sound enough to render 
the overpowering feeling of silence al- 
most unbearable. 

Suddenly a great flood of light cleft 
the darkness ahead. It was so white 
and clear that the faces of the three 
men on the bridge looked pale and 
death-like. The man at the wheel 
winced with the stroke—it was literal- 
ly a stroke of light; but the officer only 
moved his hand. The enemy had de- 
feated their own ends; they had shown 
him the passage—half a point to star- 
board and the course was true. There 


stood the white stones of the light- 


house which for weeks had surrendered 
its functions to port-bound mariners. 
For the space of perhaps fifteen sec- 
onds the great white eye penetrating 
the darkness was fixed full upon the 
boat. Then it winked irresolutely, 
flashed upwards, then down again, 
away to starboard, until the ellipti- 


cal base of the fearsome cone 
of light was well abeam. Then 
back it came and glared savagely 


full upon the steamer, silently closing 
down upon it. It looked long and 
steadfastly, and then, as suddenly as it 
had come, it was cut off. And all was 
dark and dreadful again. But only for 
a second. From the centre of the great 
overpowering mass ahead there shot up 
a long meteor-like rocket. Its sinuous 
course closed in a mass of sparks. 
Then it was as if the torch had been 
applied to the piece de résistance of 
some great firework display. In a 
moment what was darkness became 2 
semicircle of scintillating light. The 
great beam of the Golden Horn search- 
light leapt into life. It was supported 
by a score of lesser searchlights from 
the foremasts of the ships in harbor. 
But there were other lights—lightning 
flashes from the breast of the moun- 
tain, which at intervals the acute 
beams of the searchlights revealed— 
flashes which seared the gloom and 

















vanished. Within a moment's space 
after this blaze of light came the omin- 
ous rattle which discovered its origin. 
The forts of Port Arthur were firing 
the guns which at night are always 
trained upon the harbor approaches. 
The tumult was deafening, as the great 
bare flanks of the mountains behind 
caught up the deadly roll of discharg- 
ing quick-firers, and flung the sound 
back in deafening reverberations. But 
that was not the worst sound. The 
hissing rush of projectiles, the ear- 
splitting swish as they struck the 
water and exploded,.or shrieked in 
ricochet overhead—in a moment the 
tension bred of apprehensive darkness 
had changed to an inferno of modern 
war. 

The man at the wheel bent his head 
forward with the impulse of a man 
meeting a storm. But the officer never 
moved, except his directing hand. 
The ever appearing and disappearing 
arc of the searchlights gave him his 
point, and he steered directly upon it, 
while the four men crouching at the 
lifeboat falls and sweating engine- 
room: volunteers wondered when the 
whistle would blow which would call 
them on deck from the chance of the 
most awful death to which mariners 
live exposed—death from the escape of 
disabled boilers! 

Then for a moment from amidst the 
circle of flashes, low down on the port- 
bow of the doomed ship, a smaller 
searchlight showed. It seemed to 
break up from the very water-level. It 
was the forelight of a destroyer. At 
last the Japanese officer gave evidence 
of sensibility to the Hades which sur- 
rounded him. He had brought his ship 
far enough into the passage. The 
beam in front told him that the enemy 
would do the rest. He blew the 
whistle which his teeth had almost 
bitten flat. In a second the men 
manned the falls of the lifeboat, while 
the petty officer responsible for the ig- 
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niting of the bursting charge in the 
vessel’s hold dropped down the hatch- 
way to the point where his duty lay. 
“Port, hard a-port!” the officer was 
now fairly gesticulating. As her head 
came slowly round a heavy shell hit 
her forward. So great was the impact 
of this metal stroke that for a moment 
it nullified the efforts of the helm, and 
flung the officer and man at the wheel 
from their feet, while the men at the 
falls became a woeful heap in the scup- 
pers. Then another shock. This was 
different. It was as if an earthquake 
had struck her: as if some great mon- 
ster of the deep had seized her in its 
tentacles and shaken her. Instantane- 
ously the engines stopped. If the of- 
ficer could have seen them, he would 
have found that they were twisted out 
of all semblance of symmetry. A tor- 
pedo had struck her amidships, and had 
brought her mechanical movement to 
a standstill. She would not even an- 
swer her helm. And in spite of the 
inferno below an unending hell of pro- 
jectiles tore the darkness above. 
Again the whistle sounded—three times 
in long shrill notes. It was the order 
to take to the boat. As the men 
slipped down the ropes the base of the 
after-mast and smoke-stack were swept 
out of her by shell-fire. In the boat 
the officer stood up and counted his 
men. There should have been fifteen. 
One was missing. “It is the petty 
officer in the hold!” the word was 
passed along. In a moment the officer 
had swung himself up to the deck 
again; and as the boat’s crew waited, 
the man with the boat-hook could feel 
the inches sinking, as the ship they 
were deserting settled. Then a three- 
inch shell took the boat-hook out of his 
hand, and, to save her from drifting, 
he had to jump up and hold on him- 
self. Again the light of the destroyer 


was on them, and the quick-firing pro- 
jectiles clanged and hissed against the 
vessel’s iron sides with the tumult and 
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continuity of hammers in iron-foundry 
works. 

The officer was at the rail again. 

Had the petty officer returned? No! 
The officer disappeared back to the 
hold. A giant hissing from the engine- 
room told him that the water would 
soon reach the boilers. It was hope- 
less. The petty officer must have been 
killed by the explosion of the Russian 
torpedo. The officer was on deck again. 
The ship was listing heavily. He 
shouted to his men in the boat, now 
hanging on in momentary terror of be- 
ing engulfed in the wash of the sink- 
ing ship. His foot was on the rail, 
when the destroyer reopened with its 
quick-firer. A shell took him in the 
neck and shoulder, and, bursting on 
impact, carried this brave man’s head 
and brains away with it. His headless 


trunk fell forward amongst his anxious 
men struggling to keep the boat on. 
For a moment they did not know that 
he was dead. He was aboard. They 
pushed off and gave a cheer as they 
handled the oars. Then they dis- 
covered that it was the warm thick 
life’s-blood of their chief and not the 
spume of the sea which had made them 
so wet in the darkness. They were 
three lengths away when the water 
reached the boilers. A rush of steam, a 
report that dwarfed the raging 
gun-fire, and the Fukui Maru rolled 
over and settled just in the place which 
her officer, Commander Hirose of the 
imperial Japanese navy, had chosen. 
And three other tragedies similar to 
this were taking place in the narrow 
channel of Port Arthur’s harbor en- 
trance this very night. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE “BAYAN.” 


Nagasaki, April 1904. 

The rear-admiral and his flag-captain 
had been on the bridge the whole night. 
It was miserable weather: the wind 
had veered round towards the north, 
and in spite of the promise of spring 
which the last fortnight had given, the 
sleet from the squalls was as icy as 
that of a mid-winter blizzard. Every 
quarter of an hour the navigating 
lieutenant made his way up to the 
bridge to apprise the admiral of the 
position of the squadron. Half an 
hour ago the first signs of approaching 
dawn had cut into the gloom in the 
east, but the squalls had rolled up 
again and practically nullified the first 
efforts of awakening day,—so much so 
that it was practically impossible to 
make out even the outline of the vessel 
following the flag-ship, although it was 
only two cable-lengths astern. For one 
moment the navigating lieutenant 
turned on the little reading-lamp on the 
bridge, which gave sufficient shrouded 


light to enable the admiral to read the 
markings on the chart. The admiral 
glanced at the pencil-marks, then 
looked at the clock. He nodded his 
head, with the single remark, “We are 
in the right place’; in a moment the 
little light was turned out again and 
all was darkness. The three men 
peered anxiously into the murky dark- 
ness on the port beam,—the haze of 
the driving rain-storm was still very 
thick. Something seemed to catch the 
navigating lieutenant’s ear, for he left 
the senior officers and made his way 
across the bridge to the starboard rail; 
for two minutes he remained motion- 
less, the pose of his body indicating 
rapt attention. He seemed satisfied, 
for on moving back to the others he 
whispered something in the admiral’s 
ear, then all three officers went over 
to the starboard rail. ‘There was no 
doubt about it now. The wind which 
had brought the squall dropped as sud- 
denly as it had risen, and the low 




















muffled murmur which heralds firing at 
sea could be distinctly heard above the 
wash that the vessel made, as she 
drove her way through the water. 
The squall had passed, and almost 
immediately the increased vigor of re- 
turning day forced itself superior to 
the shadows of the fast vanishing 
night. What had been black now be- 
came the dull gray of a humid mid- 
ocean morning. The great mysterious 
shadows of the ships astern picked 
themselves out from the surrounding 
mists, while even the low hulls of the 
wicked-looking little torpedo craft, on 
either flank, began to show as indis- 
tinct masses against the false horizon. 
As day dawned the sound of firing 
seemed to increase. Now it was quite 
distinct—a rattle of quick-firers burn- 
ing ammunition in deadly earnest. The 
torpedo craft had got it now, for sud- 
denly the threes indistinct blotches 
which betokened the vessels on the 
starboard beam put up their helms and 
disappeared into the mist. It was too 
thick yet to make a flag-signal, so the 
admiral stood on his course. As one 
looked down from the bridge it seemed 
that the flag-ship was some ghostly 
death-ship. Everything was lean and 
gaunt and silent; there was no move- 
ment, save where the  rain-wash 
trickled over into the scuppers; few 
men could be seen, and of these each 
stood motionless to his quarters. It 
was a depressing sight. There is prob- 
ably nothing in this world so impres- 
sive as the appearance of the modern 
war-ship fined down to the actual 
requisites of slaughter as she appears 
from the bridge on a cold gray morn- 
ing, with officers and crew strained by 
waiting for that moment in which the 
vessel shall commence te put in prac- 
tice the desperate object of her exis- 
tence. If this strain were to be con- 


tinuous it would be more than the most 
magnificent nerves in human nature 
could support. 


Such is the state at 
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dawn, but daybreak generally brings 


relief. So it is in this case. The tor- 
pedo-boats had hardly been absent five 
minutes when they were back again, 
and the leading boat steamed in close 
alongside the flag-ship. Six, eight, five 
little flags fluttered up on its apology 
for a mast. The navigating lieutenant 
had gone below, but the signalman 
read them in spite of the mist; the ad- 
miral looked at his flag-captain and 
they both smiled. The expression of 
the smile was that of a man who had 
played for a high stake and won. The 
admiral said three words, and the flag- 
captain passed them on to the signal- 
man,—up fluttered the answering pen- 
nant, and a second later the message 
was hoisted beneath it. Other little 
pennants appeared on each of the 
dumpy masts of the torpedo craft, and 
they disappeared full steam ahead. 

It was now quite light, and the mist 
very rapidly cleared, disclosing the 
squadron of cruisers, line ahead, forg- 
ing forward at just sufficient speed to 
keep them upon their course. The 
senior officers of the flag-ship still 
stood grouped on the starboard rail. It 
was now broad daylight, and the wind 
changed suddenly to the west: as it 
changed it rolled up patches of the fog, 
so that almost in the time that it would 
have taken to cross the bridge a gray 
stretch of open sea was visible to- 
wards the north. The four officers on 
the bridge saw a heavy pall of smoke 
at the same moment,—that tell-tale 
smoke which is proof of cheap coal in 
the stoke-hole. The wind cleared it, as 
it had cleared the mist. The flag-lieu- 
tenant was the first to speak. “One, 
two, three, four,” he said as he counted 
the smoke-stacks; “that is the Bayan.” 

The Russian made the squadron out 
at the same moment, for the black 
smudge of her hull against the horizon 
was pierced by the lurid yellow of 
burning cordite. There were'a few 
seconds, during which the officers on 
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the bridge became erect from the 
stooping position which had been theirs 
when gazing into the haze,—then came 
a rushing, swishing sound, the terrify- 
ing screech of projectiles in passage 
through the air. Two hurtled overhead, 
while a third, falling short, exploded 
upon impact with the water, and sent 
a great salt spray driving across the 
bridge. The Bayan is a handy vessel; 
but all the skilful manceuvring in the 
world could not have saved her if she 
had persevered in action against six 
cruisers. But to get away there were 
just a few seconds when she had to 
show her broadside. She did it brave- 
ly, the yellow flashes sparkling up and 
down the whole length of her lean 
hull. The flag-captain was at the 
speaking-tube, and as the Russian 
turned quiver after quiver shook the 
bridge. The’ ear-splitting reports 
which followed showed how the flag- 
ship took advantage of the broader tar- 
get. Not only the flag-ship, for the 
signalmen were busy at the -halyards; 
and as the admiral glanced sternwards 
he saw behind him a flickering line of 


yellow flashes, proof positive that each 
of his captains had read his signal. As 
for the Bayan, it looked for all the 
world as if she were the centre of a 
shoal of spouting whales. Great 
geysers of water seemed to splash al- 
most as high as her smoke-stacks, and 
from the burst of those projectiles 
which made their contact it would 
seem that the vessel was bound to be 
destroyed. But, as already remarked, 
she is a handy craft. Only a few 
seconds of this fearful ordeal, and then 
her four funnels seemed to disappear 
into one, and she was making the best 
of her 22-knots speed to Port Arthur. 
No ignoble flight, for her stern still 
gave evidence of her sting, and in rapid 
succession three great _ projectiles 
ricochetted high over the flag-ship. For 
a moment the admiral had it in his 
mind to make the signal to pursue; 
then he remembered his orders, and the 
squadron stood steadily on at half- 
speed. The wind rolled up another 
squall, and the Bayan was lost to sight 
almost as rapidly as she had appeared. 


) 
THE RACE FOR PINGYANG. 


Chinampo, April 1904. 

For the twentieth time that morning 
the column came to a halt. It was just 
a repetition of the same blocks which 
had delayed the troops since day- 
break: the wind was too boisterous and 
the snow too heavy for any one to 
hear an order. The files simply took 
their cue from the files in front of 
them. As each particular four came 
to a standstill the men turned their 
backs to the teeth of the blizzard. 
Thus when his turn came Private 
Kawada turned with them. The men 
immediately placed their rifles’ be- 
tween their knees and did their best to 
resuscitate the circulation in their 
hands. One or two of the files, recking 
nothing of the state of the ground be- 


neath them, and borne down by the 
weight of accoutrements and skin 
coats, heavy and saturated, dropped 
to their knees. Kawada took off his 
left mitten and put his fingers in his 
mouth in the hope that he might get 
back ‘some little warmth into the ex- 
tremities. How different it all was to 
what he had expected when he had 
first been mobilized in Tokyo! How 
different his sensations now to what 
they were when his corps had marched 
to the Shimbasi station! Then he had 
felt there was no hardship in fighting 
for one’s country, it all seemed so easy 
and pleasant. He looked round at his 
three more intimate companions in 
hardship; their faces were the color of 
the parchment of a drum discolored 




















by age and ill-usage. Some of them 
were literally green with cold, and the 
state of the ground they were crossing 
was such that the very clothes which 
were intended to protect them seemed 
in their weight and unwieldiness their 
worst of enemies, When they had de- 
parked from the transport the men had 
landed singing. They had all sung 
patriotic songs as they marched into 
their first bivouac, but that was ten 
days ago, and at the present moment 
there seemed to be none left who had 
the heart or spirit to sing. An officer 
passed down the line; he was riding a 
shoddy little pony which looked as if 
twenty-four hours must see the finish 
of the lease of its life. This officer 
shouted to the right-hand files that 
there would be a halt of half an hour. 
As the men heard this they wrapped 
the flap of their coats tighter round the 
locks of their rifles and, just as they 
stood, flung themselves down in the 
sleet-slush. One of the more enter- 
prising of the group, of which Kawada 
now found himself the centre, had 
carried, slung to the end of his rifle, a 
small perforated tobacco-tin containing 
an inch or two of live charcoal. This 
primitive heater was passed from hand 
to hand, men even pressing it against 
their cheeks in the endeavor to per- 
some artificial heat into their 
systems. Kawada crouched down in 
the snow-morass, and if he had not 
been a true Japanese, imbued with the 
sense that whatever service done as 
a national duty was a light service, he 
would have wished—as so many thou- 
sands, comprising all known nation- 
alities of the world, have wished be- 
fore him—that he had never been a 
soldier. To keep dry or warm was out 
of the question, but by huddling close 
together some protection was afforded 
from the cutting wind and a little col- 
lective animal heat arrived at. And so 


suade 


tired, so weary, and so cold were the 
men that they even, in spite of their 
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Kawada’s 
thoughts turned to Tokyo: he thought 


bitter situation, dozed off. 


of the pleasant garden in Aoyama 
which, from all precedent, should by 
now have begun to give evidence of 
that spring life upon which is founded 
the whole artistic virtue of Japan. 
He thought of the last evening that he 
had spent in Shimbasi, of the well- 
lighted and warm rooms of the fash- 
ionable teahouse and the delicacies in 
fried eels and rice, of the bright eyes 
of the peerless Hoorji as she knelt in 
front of him; in fact, he thought of all 
the pleasures of the luxurious life he 
had left behind him. And in compari- 
son what was his state now? Perished 
with cold, nauseated with the taste of 
the glutinous stale rice which he car- 
ried in the little wicker-basket attached 
to his belt; miserable and friendless 
save for his companions in misfortune 
around him, and, for all he knew, for- 
gotten, but—and here the great heart 
of the Japanese people welled up in 
him—it was all being suffered, all be- 
ing endured, in the service of Japan, 
in the service of the country which was 
destined, perhaps even in Kawada’s 
time, to be the greatest Power in Asia. 

There was some movement ahead; the 
men in the preceding files were rising 
to their feet; Kawada’s section followed 
suit, and in another three minutes the 
whole force was plodding wearily on- 
ward, squelching into the teeth of the 
northern blizzard. Thus they pushed 
on, miserable, weary, and footsore, the 
tiny little advance-guard of the great 
enterprise which Japan had under- 
taken to the astonishment of the world. 
Just 300 men, battling with the ad- 
verse elements, to reach Pingyang. In 
front of them they had the might of 
the great Russian Empire of the north. 
Just 300 men! what if the Russians 
should have been before them in this 
race for the all-important goal? What 
could 300 men expect to do if the great 
army of Cossacks should already have 
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overrun Korea? The snow-clouds ahead 
obliterated all that was in front of 
them; in fact, at times it was almost 
impossible for them to see the road 
by which they were travelling. But 
they knew what they had behind them: 
they were the advance-guard of the 
army which, if the necessity should 
arise, would consist of 500,000 men; of 
the nation which, before it would 
acknowledge defeat, would find 20 
millions of men prepared to enter upon 
even a more desperate enterprise than 
that in which this little advance-guard 
was now engaged. If Pingyang were 
reached in time, what would past hard- 
ships matter? what would it signify 
that the road from Hadju to Pingyang 
was strewn with the bodies of the 
weaklings from the forlorn-hope? 


A week later and all was forgotten. 
Kawada and his companions lay in the 
snow trenches north of Pingyang. 
They cooked their rice themselves, and 
were able, when not on duty, to sit 
round a bowl of smouldering charcoal 
and watch behind them the great black 
line winding its way through the 
snowdrifts, which betokened the head 


of Kuroki’s army as it marched up to 
take possession of the position which 
the forlorn-hope had won. And as 
Kawada gazed out across the miles of 
white in front of him he ceased to 
speculate as to whether Hoorji had 
found another lover: his only thought 
for the moment was when the rifle, 
which he nursed so carefully under 
the flap of his fur-lined coat, would be 
called upon to do its duty. And that 
very morning, as he leaned upon the 
parapet, far away in the north he made 
out a few black specks standing out 
in bold relief against the snow. He 
ealled a sergeant, and together they 
examined them through the glasses. 
The specks were coming up from under 
a rise. More and more appeared, until 
at last they were able to count twenty, 
and as they came nearer the magnify- 
ing-glasses disclosed the tell-tale lance- 
poles. These specks were the first 
messengers from the great Power of 
the north. They were the advance- 
guard of six sotnias of Cossacks de- 
tailed to seize and hold Pingyang. 

In less than an hour Kawada’s rifle 
burnt the first cartridge in the land 
struggle of the Russo-Japanese war. 


RIVER-FIGHTING. 


Chinampo, April 1904. 

The Korean fisherman did not like 
his job in the least. He cowered down 
beneath the gunwale chattering like 
a maniac, and with difficulty main- 
tained his hold on the tiller and the 
sheet of the lateen sail. No one took 
any heed of his chattering, and save 
that the naval lieutenant threatened 
him occasionally with his scabbard he 
was left to his own devices. The 
junk’s sails were well filled, andas the 
current was with her she was making a 
good eight knots as she threaded her 
Way between the sand-dunes. Ever and 
anon the boat would be obliged to 
force its way through fields of drift- 


ice, for the Yalu had only just com- 
menced to disgorge its winter surface. 
But it was not the difficulties of navi- 
gation which had reduced the Korean 
fisherman to such a state of abject 
terror,—it was the fact that he had 
been impressed by the boat’s crew of 
Japanese sailors from the scouting gun- 
boat to take them up to the mouth of 
the river. None knew better than he 
that seven miles of the course that he 
was now steering would take the boat 
right into the Russian lines. And his 
chattering at the moment was due to 
the uncertainty of thought whether it 
were better to be shot at once with the 
revolver aggressively hanging from the 























lieutenant’s belt, or to have his lease 
of life deferred until they were at a 
range from which the Russian outposts 
would do the shooting. But the little 
lieutenant recked nothing of this argu- 
ment; he was busy disposing of his 
seven men at the thwarts, and at the 
same time watching the sand-dunes as 
they raced past them. Half a mile 
ahead a great bank jutted out across 
their course; on the far side of this he 
could make out a lateen sail similar 
to their own. As soon as the fisherman 
saw it his chattering redoubled, and 
in the anxiety of his desire to com- 
municate to the lieutenant he let go 
the sheet. All Japanese objurgations 
are polite, and feeling that he had 
nothing in his vocabulary to meet the 
case, the little lieutenant rescued the 
sheet with his right hand and brought 
the boat up to the wind again himself, 
while with his left he belabored the 
steersman. They had to make a con- 
siderable detour before they could get 
round the obstacle in front of them, 
but once they were clear they found 
that they were half a mile away from 
the junk, the sight of which had so 
agitated the Korean. As a rule, in 
these waters fishermen do not carry 
arms, and the first thing the lieutenant 
made out, when he got a clear sight of 
the strange craft, was the glint of the 
morning sun on rifles. Had a Japanese 
boat’s crew ever had such luck before? 
and the little officer smiled all over his 
face as he communicated the joyful 
tidings to his men—here indeed was a 
situation; a primitive sea fight on the 
racing waters of the Yalu. The Korean 
steersman saw the glint of the rifles 
at the same moment; the sight did not 
fill him with similar enthusiasm, and 
he settled all doubt that had hitherto 
possessed him as to the safety of the 
mission by abandoning the tiller and 
jumping overboard. For a moment the 
thought of the death penalty flashed 
across the ‘little lieutenant’s mind, and 
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his hand instinctively closed on the 
butt of his revolver; but he had no use 
for cowards, dead or alive, so with a 
loud laugh he himself took the tiller, 
and, pulling the sheet taut, bore down 
upon the Russian junk. 

Nor were the Russians refusing. If 
they had had any misgivings as to the 
identity of the Japanese boat, these 
were dispelled as one of the blue- 
jackets rove on to the halyards the em- 
blem of the rising sun, so that it flut- 
tered out above the lateen sail. The 
rival commanders must have given the 
ranges to their men simultaneously, for 
the smack of the small-bore rifles of 
both parties burst out together. The 
Russians stood off a couple of points 
so as to bring more rifles to bear. The 
range was now 500 yards. The Rus- 
sian shots whizzed overhead, sang 
through the rigging, ripped tiny holes 
in the sail, and splintered the planks 
of the forward whaleback. The Japan- 
ese answered deliberately; the little 
lieutenant, with his foot on the tiller, 
the sheet in his right hand, and his 
glasses in his left, directed the fire. 
Fifteen minutes of this, and suddenly 
the sail of the Russian junk went 
aback, round came her ponderous 
prow. She had had enough. The 
breeze again caught her great sail, and 
she headed up with the tide. The lieu- 
tenant reduced his firing strength by 
two as he ordered two bluejackets to 
man the junk’s sweep: himself, he 
never moved either his foot from the 
tiller or his hand from the sheet, even 
though a bullet carried the glasses out 
of his left hand and scored a great sear 
in his forearm: he was going to have 
that junk, or perish in the attempt. The 
Russian commander evidently thought 
so too, for he only stood upon his new 
course long enough to see that the 
smaller vessel was overhauling him, 
when he put his helm over and ran the 
boat for a sandbank. In three minutes 
she was aground, and her crew of nine 
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soldiers wading to the shore. This 
gave the Japanese bluejackets their dp- 
portunity. Up they jumped and let 
their magazines do their best. The 
water round the Russians became as 
agitated as the surface of a pond in a 
hailstorm. But the men made good 
their passage to the shore, and, open- 
ing out, doubled to the summit of the 
dune. Th>2 lieutenant brought his boat 
up alongside the abandoned junk, and 
as his men made it fast they found in 
the corpses of two Russians the evi- 
dence of their good shooting; but they 
had not time to apprise the value of 
their capture, for it was up and into 
the water in pursuit. By this time the 
Russians had taken up a position to 
prevent a landing, and as the blue- 
jackets waded to the sandbank they in 
their turn suffered the ordeal of a 
concentrated fire. But they made the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


shore, and were advancing to the at- 
tack when suddenly they descried two 
more junks bearing down upon them 
from round the end of the bank. There 
is a limit to the odds which even a 
junior naval lieutenant dare encounter, 
so the youth doubled his men back and 
pushed both the junks off; at least, if 
he could not complete his skirmish, he 
would carry off the spoils of war. 
Loyally his men answered to his call— 
they fixed a tow-line and manned the 
sweeps, but it was no good; the two 
junks could not make sufficient head- 
way against the tide, and he found the 
reinforcements rapidly overhauling 
him. There was nothing for it but to 
cast off, and then, with four men at 
the sweeps and two men firing, he beat 
his way under cover of the first friend- 


ly sandbank. 
0. 





THE QUESTIONABLE SHAPES 


We do not venture to speak of those 
immortals who keep the secret of their 
nature as closely as if they were 
angels; but among men of lesser fame— 
say among those whose immortality is 
about fifty years of age and bids fair 
to grow older—the final test of the 
power of their books to endure is, per- 
haps, not only style, but a certain kind 
of suggestiveness, a gift of challeng- 
ing the reader’s will to agree, that holds 
him wakeful, alert, conscious of prob- 
lems that bewildered his grandfathers 
and grandmothers neither more nor 
less than they bewilder himself. This 
power of suggestion Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the centenary of whose birth 
fell on July 4 of this very year, pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree, the 
more remarkable because on two or 
three subjects he is a Puritan of the 
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Puritans, and admits of no suggestion 
whatever. Capricious as he felt the 
world to be, he never speculated as to 
the Power that made it, as to the end 
for which it was made, as to the wick- 
edness of everything that runs counter 
to that end. The world was made by 
“Providence”; it was made for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of man; it 
was marred by sin, and sin is exces- 
sively sinful and never can be anything 
else. The proud humbleness, the 
strong natural reverence of Haw- 
thorne’s character, preserved him, in 
spite of his appalling sense of the 
comic side of tragedy, from the con- 
jecture put forward by Heine, and in 
our own day by Thomas Hardy, that 
God might be a kind of Aristophanes. 


If we look through all the heroic 
fortunes of mankind, we shall find 























this same entanglement of something 
mean and trivial with whatever is 
noblest in joy or sorrow. Life is 
made up of marble and mud. And, 
without all the deeper trust in a com- 
prehensive sympathy above us, we 
might hence be led to suspect the in- 
sult of a sneer, as weil as an immiti- 
gable frown, on the iron countenance 
of fate.* 


It is calmly said: the possibility of 
any difference of opinion is not even 
contemplated. God is God; fate, a 
dead heresy, slain long ago. 

Concerning the aim of God in the 
creation of man there is the same clear 
steadfastness of view, the more notice- 
able because it consists merely in faith, 
unlightened by the faintest glimmer of 
hope. “The Blithedale Romance,” 
alone among the longer masterpieces 
of Hawthorne, is written in the first 
person. Miles Coverdale goes to live 
as a Socialist at Blithedale because 
Nathaniel Hawthorne went to live as 
a Socialist at Brook Farm, and the two’ 
gentlemen of Utopia have much in 
common with one another. Miles 
Coverdale departs with a grayness of 
purpose that might have sobered the 
purple and gold of the most ardent re- 
formers who ever lived. He believes 
that men and women will at length 
strike out some harmony whereby life 
shall be more musical than it can be- 
come at present. He is curiously pro- 
phetic of Ibsen in his belief that woman 
and the workman are the instruments 


by which this harmony will be at- 
tained. As to the use of any par- 
ticular woman or any particular 


workman, he is not merely an agnostic, 
but a sceptic. Rubbish, all of it! He 
will ‘give the experiment a fair trial, 
but he knows, ere he begins, that it is 
evomed to fail. He himself has no 
public spirit at all, and the other hero, 
Hollingsworth, has too much. Public 


spirit, carried to such an excess, be- 
' “The House of the Seven Gables,” c. ii. 
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It destroys 
friendship; it vitiates religion. Zenobia 
kills herself because, as she was not a 


comes a private crime. 


criminal, Hollingsworth never had 
time to fall in love with her, and he is 
left at last, humbled and deeply repent- 
ant, to consider himself the only mur- 
derer whose reform he dare undertake. 
Poetical writers are always against 
such persons as Hollingsworth. Here 
again Hawthorne anticipates Ibsen in 
his stern condemnation of Brand. The 
philanthropist is a modern develop- 
ment; there are no philanthropists in 
Shakespeare. Society is on his side—- 
one reason, probably, why poets are 
not. His fellow mortals, the poets ex- 
cepted, admire, adore, are ready to do 
everything but imitate him. Women 
will imitate and even marry him; but 
they die of the effort, inasmuch as they 
cannot kill that in themselves which 
belongs to the poets, and the poets are 
left lamenting over their graves and 
cursing the philanthropist. Yet the 
poets come in for little more favor at 
the hands of the terribly impartial 
Hawthorne. Miles Coverdale, for all 
his intellectual power of sympathy, is 
a selfish fellow. He has no true idea 
of living in and for others. Hand in 
hand with the desire to comfort goes 
the desire to know. The fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil 
tastes sweeter to him than the fruit 
of the tree of life. 

What of the women then? 

Hawthorne saw two types—the 
strong and the innocent—Hester, Zeno- 
bia, Miriam, on the one hand; Pheebe, 
Priscilla, Hilda, on the other. The in- 
nocent are never strong, nor the strong 
innocent. Innocence is dangerous 
ground. Dickens and Thackeray often 
came to grief over it. The heroine who 
talks about Poor little me! and is al- 
Ways jingling the household keys, or 
making a pie, or crying because a 
soldier has gone to the war, does not 
number us among her worshippers. 
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Hawthorne avoided the household keys, 
the puddings and the tears. He never 
makes innocence absurd or petty. [t 
is to be noted also that his conception 
of innocence rises as he goes on. 
Priscilla, in her mysterious enslave- 
ment, is a white passion of innocence, 
but for all her grace, rather unformed 
and inconvenient. Phebe is the per- 
fect girl, compact of sweetness and 
light, whom we, have all had the hap- 
piness to meet once or twice in our 
lives. Hilda, the silver dove, high up 
in the Madonna-guarded tower, tend- 
ing the Virgin’s lamp, is little lower 
than the angels. Women like these, 
however, cannot wield any powerful 
influence outside their own homes. 
They are too delicate and fragile; they 
would wither in the sun or the storm. 
The women framed by Nature to rule, 
are always, in Hawthorne’s books, dis- 
qualified by some past error. Zeno- 
bia, hardened by tyranny, is as cruel 
in her love of one as Hollingsworth 
in his love of many, and drowns her- 
self, regardless of the world. “Miriam, 
ever under the shadow of some un- 
known horror vanishes, stained with 
the guilt of blood. Hester Prynne, 
the only one who, in the eyes 
of the had committed an 
actual crime, is the only one who 
spends her days for other women, in 
the relief of their suffering, in the 
ministry of their souls. 

As to the sinfulness of sin, it is in- 
sisted on with such vengeful purpose 
that, if we could weary of anything 
in the writings of Hawthorne, it would 
be of the reiteration of this one theme. 
The four great novéls show each a 
different aspect of it. The characters 
of “The Scarlet Letter” reveal it at its 
strongest, in the weakness of Arthur 
Dimmesdale—in the passion of Hester 
—in the hatred of Roger Chillingworth 
—even in the lawlessness of the unlaw- 
ful elf-child, Pearl. “The House of the 
Seven Gables” is a study of the power 


world, 
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of sin in the past to overshadow and 
destroy the life of after generations. 
The punishment of the sinner finds ex- 
pression in the terrific chapter describ- 
ing the death of Judge Pyncheon, with 
a strength which is—we can use no 
other word—Shakespearean. In “The 
Blithedale Romance” the cunning 
bosom-serpent sin of egotism devours 
every fair bud of virtue. In “Trans- 
formation” there seems to be a crime 
without a criminal. Who can doubt 
that Miriam was beside herself at the 
moment when her eyes encouraged 
Donatello to fling her persecutor over 
the precipice? Who can help thinking 
that Donatello did well to rid the earth 
of a monster whom justice could not 
reach? Yet “Killing no Murder” would 
found favor with Haw- 
thorne as a title. Murder is murder, 
and murder will out. Through the 
darkness there shines the bright light 
of that star of modern thought which 


never have 


he was one of the first to see above 


the horizon—the thought that sin may 
be the condition of higher goodness; 
but yet the woman—though she gains 
in true womanhood—must lose all joy; 
the Faun—though he become a man— 
must lose all joyousness, because 
against sin, whatever it may lead to, 
the tremendous forces of Nature and 
of innocence are arrayed; between the 
pure and the impure there is a great 
gulf fixed, a gulf that Hilda cannot 
pass, even for Miriam—a gulf that the 
little wild birds and beasts of his gar- 
den cannot cross, even for Donatello. 
The shorter stories are full of sin; 
one or two, indeed, are choked with it. 
It shows its ugly head again and again, 
even in the pages of those discreet 
diaries, which, says a witty biographer,* 
“read like a series of very pleasant, 
though rather dullish and decidedly 
formal letters, addressed to himself by 
a man who, having suspicions that they 
might be opened in the post, should 
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have determined to write nothing com- 
promising.” Hawthorne, who “always 
knew perfectly what he was about,” 
was conscious of this. “The devil 
himself always seems to get into my 
inkstand,” says he. 

Of the devil in person he had little 
experience. His disposition was of too 
high and rare a stamp to be moved by 
common temptations. He was very 
shy. He liked to have his meals set 
down outside the door of his room. 
He suffered from weighing coals as 
other genii have suffered from other 
incongruous tasks, and he did not take 
kindly to milking cows, for even 
among the cows at Brook Farm his 
preoccupation was rather as to the 
character of the transcendental heifer 
belonging to Margaret Fuller, which 
would aspire to rule the herd. But 
shyness, low spirits, and vaguely 
general discontent were not, in those 
days, accounted criminal. Even the 
cultivated Bostonians did not know 
that Dante had relegated them to a 
circle of their own in hell, Hawthorne 
never reproached himself; nor does he 
reproach others. There were no very 
wicked people to study either at Salem 
or in Concord. His friends were loyal; 
he numbered among them Thoreau and 
Emerson. Love worked a miracle on 
his behalf, and brought back health to 
his betrothed, that she might bless 
him. “I have married the Spring. I 
am husband to the month of May,” 
says he. Was there ever a prettier 
word spoken by a man to a woman 
since that compliment to the lady of 
old, who came “with the Spring in her 
eyes!” There is nothing in Hawthorne 
himself, there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of his life to account for 
the fact that he was more taken up 
about sin than many a sinner. We are 
driven back on his Puritan ancestry. 

Apart from these strong convictions, 
however, everything in the world ap- 
peared to him questionable. To mention 
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his name is to call forth a question—a 
question typical of the questioning 
spirit that he never fails to provoke. 

“Hawthorne!” says one of his ad- 
mirers, when called upon to name the 
most original men of letters born 
across the Atlantic. 

“Hawthorne!” says another. “Oh 
yes!” (and then in a moment it is sure 
to follow) “Had Donatello furry ears?” 

This riddle of two natures, the ani- 
mal and the human, drove all England 
and America mad with curiosity when 
it was first propounded, but Hawthorne 
would never answer it. And the reason 
that his questions are as interesting 
now as when he asked them is this: 
that they cannot be answered—there 
are aS many answers as there are 
arguments. 

Does evil in one man create—or only 
suspect—evil in every other? Young 
Goodman Brown had his own opinion; 
but we are at liberty not to agree with 
him, 

Is there a physical connection between 
sin and sickness? Lady Elinor would 
never have died of the plague if she 
had not been so proud of her georgeous 
mantle; and the snake that was eating 
out the heart of Roderick Elliston 
would not have rustled away into the 
grass but that Rosina killed his jeal- 
ousy with forgiveness. Here is matter 
for Christian Scientists. 

Are there any so miserable as those who 
cannot feel misery? To make one at 
“The Christmas Banquet” is to be con- 
vinced that there are not; yet many 
are in the position of those guests who 
doubted. 

If the old could grow young again, 
would they carry their wisdom backwards, 
or would they be as foolish as ever? 


Foolish, forsooth: 
But gladsome, gladsome! 


Alexandre Dumas pére was so much 
pleased with “Dr. Heidegger’s Experi- 
ment” on this wise that he did it the 
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honor to steal it—and Hawthorne had 
the good sense to feel flattered. The 
revival of the dead rose thrown into the 
water of the Fountain of Youth re- 
vives an historic question of no mean 


interest. Sir Thomas Browne, the dis- 
tinguished author of the “Religio 
Medici,” is a person of undoubted 


veracity; but was he speaking the truth 
when he declared that a vioiet could be 
recalled to life by science? 

Is there a science in art by which the 
future may be fore-colored, and people 
grow more like their portraits than their 
portraits, in the first instance, grew like 
them? Some of us have lived long 
enough to be well aware of the exis- 
tence of these “Prophetic Pictures”; 
others deny that they are possible. 

Is the longing of love for perfection in 
what it loves an error that must destroy 
earthly happiness, or a light from heaven 
that leads man to sacrifice all for the 
highest? Here the conclusion of the 
heroine of ‘“‘The Birthmark” is different 
from Hawthorne's own; and he is prob- 
ably right in believing that husbands 
and wives would not give the same an- 
swer, though he suppresses the hus- 
band’s view. 

Can perfect innocence grow up in the 
midst of evil, and yet contaminate a lower 
nature than its own? This is the problem 
of “Rappacini’s Daughter” in the gar- 
den of poisonous flowers—surely, what- 
ever we may think of the moral, one of 
the finest stories ever written. 

We have but caught up at random a 
few of the unending speculations of a 
spirit that, far beyond all its Puritan 
ancestors, must have claimed kinship 
with the Sphinx. .The borderland of 
mystery was more familiar to him than 
the world of sense. His characters go 
“glimmering” and “darkling.” They 
move, as he says himself, “in a clear, 
brown, twilight They 
speak not in the least as any human 
beings ever spoke, albeit in those days 


atmosphere.” 


Americans “conversed” more than they 
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do now. They talk—or rather they 
think to one another—just as Haw- 
thorne was in the habit of talking to 
himself; and we accept this beautiful 
Hawthornian as if it were the ordinary. 
speech of men and women, nor ever 
find out, until we come to listen closely, 
that it is as different as if he had in- 
vented a new language. Furthermore, 
as he did not care for the light of com- 
mon day, so neither did he care for 
common life. His heroes and heroines 
have something strange about them. 
He will die for it, but they had some- 
thing strange; yet never quite so strange 
but that it may be naturally explained. 
They are gifted artists, sculptors, poets, 
doctors, daguerreotypists, or what not? 
They have appeared before the public 
as Veiled Ladies, or stood in the pil- 
lory, or been mysteriously married to 
villains with black beards and bands of 
gold round their teeth. Several of them 
are Faust in another form, possessed 
with his insatiable craving for unlaw- 
ful knowledge. The most fascinating 
of women have witchlike. 
How on earth did Zenobia contrive to 
wear a fresh hot-house flower every day 
when she was living at a farm in the 
winter, in the depths of the country? 
Fancy and Truth stood each by the 
cradle of Hawthorne a hundred years 
ago; but Fancy came five minutes 
earlier to the christening, else had she 
never gotten the advantage. There are 
passages in the Note-Books to prove 
that he could have rivalled Zola on his 
own ground, had he chosen to do so. 
We have only to compare the descrip- 
tion of the drowned girl whose body he 
helped to find with the description of 
the finding of the body of Zenobia, to 
that, if he withheld, in a work 
destined for the public eye, those de- 
tails which Realists adore, it was for 
reasons other than because he had not 
observed them. When he was writing 
for himself, Truth got the upper hand. 
She makes the sober pages of the Note- 
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Books to ¢Gertain people in certain 
moods even more delightful than those 
which Hawthorne meant that they 
should read. They experience the same 
kind of pleasure that is derived from 
Thoreau, or from the Letters and 
Travels of Stevenson. 

Again, when he is writing for chil- 
dren, there is the same sense of in- 
stinct in the choice of what to tell, 
what to omit, and in the selection of 
words. The story of the childhood of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, is a model 
for any ene who would teach history to 
babes, and they could not learn niy- 
thology better than from “The Tangle- 
wood Tales.” Here, in the Note-Books, 
and in the delicate prefaces, we catch 
a glimpse of the man himself. “Ober- 
on” his friends called him—and fairies 
were certainly obedient to his wand. 

It is the personal note also that 
makes “Our Old Home” piquant; and 
for us Britons, when we take it up, 
there is the added zest of reading in 
exquisite English what a man thought 
of us who was quite as much a for- 
eigner as if he had been born in 
France. The book wounded many at 
the time of its publication—unreasona- 
bly, it would appear; but England is 
always very sensitive about America, 
and America about England. 

Still, these things are by the way. 
It is not as a historian; it is as one of 
the most favored sons of Fancy that 
Hawthorne will be remembered. He 
did well to be born on Independence 
Day; for there are none like him. His 
flowers, his jewels, his butterflies, his 
magic fountains are Fancy’s own. 
We do not meet his characters in the 
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street as we meet those of the other 
great novelists. How often have we 
not said: “This family is by Dickens”; 
“That other family is by Thackeray”; 
“Here is a middle-aged woman 
straight out of George Meredith’’; 
“Trollope, of course, invented that 
pretty girl!” and so on. Rarely do we 
come across the remote heroes, the yet 
more distant and ethereal heroines 
with whom Hawthorne brings us ac- 
quainted. Nature, so apt to take @ 
hint from art, has turned a deaf ear 
to him; she will not be persuaded that 
there are any men and women like 
those of the enchanter. 

The writer of this essay had once 
the pleasure, or the pain—it was 
neither, and it was both—of seeing a 
child that Hawthorne might have 
made. She was pale as she was beau- 
tiful, a flower of air and fire rather 
than of earth and clear water; 2 
blossom reared in an autumnal spring 
on which it seemed as though winter 
instead of summer must follow. She 
came of an old house, and in an an- 
cient home had she played. The fairy- 
land wherein all children dwell was 
solid, substantial ground compared 
with the elfin, ghostlike unreality of 
the world as it appeared to her. To 
see her was to rejoice, but to rejoice 
with a pang at the heart to think 
what life must bring to such a crea- 
ture, and to hope that never another 
like her would be born. Questionable 
shapes are they all. Let them remain 
where Hawthorne set them, in a won- 
der-world of their own! It would be 
at her peril, should Nature re-create 
them in flesh and blood. 

M. E. Coleridge. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


THE PROTEST OF THE DEAD. 

In spite of my heated’ défence’of 
Dorothy, and my real conviction that 
she had ‘some’ valid éx¢use for her ex! 
traordinary act, being either ‘startled 
by the unlooked-for apparition’ of Sir 
Jocelyn, or, in the gust of passion 
which had seized hér, obeying a sud- 
den impulse without any direct appre- 
hénsion of what its results might be, 
I felt, nevertheless, a certain shyness 
about seeking her company. The sight 
of me, reminding her as it ‘perforce 
must do of the recent untoward ‘inci- 
dent, would be unwelcome to her, I 
thought; moreover, though I loved her 
and belieyed in her to the full as much 
as before, I myself, for some inexplic- 
able reason, dreaded our next nreeting. 

Patty brought me news concerping 
her from time to time. How Mrs. Ulia- 
thornle had purchased some fine dairy 
cows, how she was stocking the gar; 
den, how, she. had engaged a staff both 
of men and women, and was, in fact, 
getting matters, within and without on 
a good working footing.. _ 

One day. she told me w ith, a. somew hat 
puzzled expression that Mrs. Dorothy 
had set her folks to, Carry, out a, job 
which they, liked Dot at all-to,.mow 
the rank grass jn the, graveyard, 

ithey protested, I promise, you,’ 
said Patty, “but, She itisisted; and when 
they asked for what purpose they were 
to cut the grass, since it was unfit to 
use aS hay and would bring ill luck to 
any beast which should eat of it, she 
told them that she was having it done 
out of respect to the dead, and that 
she had no mind to make use of the 
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stuff, which they might gather into a 
heap, and when dry enough it might 
be burned.” 

_“Twould have been better to have 
left it as it lay until it dried,” I re- 
marked. 

“So said, they all,” returned Patty, 
“but she would not have it so; ’twould 
ill answer her purpose, said she, to 
have it blown about by every wind 
and perhaps scattered over the place: 
so, by her orders, they have gathered 
it into a heap, and it lies.on.one of the 
flat, ‘gravestones. o 

, About this time, my Mother was con- 
fined to bed with a, severe cold on the 
chest, and though she was blooded and 
blistered and other healing, remedies 
were applied to her case, she was.some 
time in regaining, her strength, 

Our Patty. was, in consequence, .un- 
able to, Jeave the house for, nigh, upon 
a. fortnight; being not.only constant in 
her, attendance in. the si¢koom, but 
weighted with many.duties. which did 
not usually, fall to her, share. 

/On the first..day,..however, that, my 
Mother..came downstairs . the , little 
wench. hie_d wher. to Lyehgate, whence 
She returned.in,a .silent,,and..anxious 
mood,,, and presently, signed; ta. .me;,to 
come out .of dgors,-that., she, might 
speak. with; mre apart. z 

“Only think; Luke,”’.said,she, “‘Doro- 
thy is now. sleeping, alone, o’ nights, in 
that dismal house. ,Malachi.has gene 
on a journey—for important business, 
she says. *Tis some time since he 
went, and, as you know well, the lasses 
go home when their work is done, as 
do the farm men. I believe if she had 
asked them they would not have con- 
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her to do so this afternoon, but she 
would not.” 

“Why, that is very unsafe,” cried I 
inalarm. “I wish you had stayed with 
her, Patty. I think my Mother could 
spare you now.” 

“IT was willing to stay,” cried she, 
“but Dorothy would have none of my 
company; and though I asked her to 
keep me, I could not help feeling 
rather glad that she sent me away. 
Eh, Luke, it would be awful to lie all 
night in that lonesome place—two 
lasses by themselves.” 

“And is it better, do ye think, for one 
lass to bide by herself?’ cried I. “If 
I'd been you I should have stayed, 
Patty.” 

“Very fine talking!” retorted she. 
I’m sure you were scared enough your- 
self when you heard the Ghost Coach.” 

“And what if it comes again?” I 
asked her, being unjust in my con- 
cern. “’Tis enough to drive the poor 
wench out of her wits to lie quaking 
there with not a soul at hand.” 

The more I dwelt on it the more un- 
easy did I feel on Dorothy’s account. 
It was true that, as Patty had re- 
ported, she had already passed many 
nights in solitude without ill results, 
but that fact did not reassure me; I 
remembered the old adage, “‘The pitch- 
er goes often to the well, but is broken 
at last.” I could not sleep when I 
laid me down, but tossed on my pillow, 
thinking of all the possible misfor- 
tunes which might befall her. I re- 
membered that she must still have a 
good deal of money in the house, as the 
stock which she had bought could not 
have cost half the sum which she car- 
ried away from my Uncle’s; I thought 
of how easy it would be for unprin- 
cipled persons to force their way into 
that balf-ruined place, where so many 
doors had lost their fastenings and so 
many windows were broken. I thought, 
in turn, of thieves, murderers, fire—in 
fact of every conceivable evil that 
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might befall a defenceless girl, and, 
above all, of the Ghost Coach. What 
if the terrible visitation recurred, and 
she should shriek and shriek in vain, 
and find none at hand to support and 


comfort her? Well indeed might her 
brain give way in her solitary agony. 

I lay there quaking on her account 
hour after hour, until at length when 
the parlor clock had sounded the 
stroke of half after eleven I could 
bear it no longer. I sprang out of bed, 
dressed hastily, crept cautiously down- 
stairs, and let myself out into the 
night. 

The moon was near at the full and 
shone as clear as day. Our yard 
looked as though covered with new- 
fallen snow; our yellow house was, 
for the time, turned into marble. The 
stacks and trees were black in the 
shadow, and the hedges made bars 
across the whiteness of the land. I 
stayed not to notice these things, how- 
ever ,but made the best use of my legs 
across fields and over banks and 
hedges in a short cut to Lychgate. 
There was a slight hoar frost, and the 
grass and stubble were crisp to my 
feet, and the newly ploughed earth 
crumbled away beneath them. My 
rapid steps fell heavily, it seemed to 
me, with a thud, thud, that I dreaded 
should be heard for a long way and 
bring the folks at home in pursuit of 
me; the air sang in my ears, my heart 
thumped like a great drum. The twigs, 
with their new-budding leaves wet 
with the cold dew, lashed me as I 
leaped through them; once a_ black- 
berry bramble caught and held me, 
and I almost shrieked aloud, for, 
though I sped onwards so fast to the 
aid of Mrs. Dorothy, I did so in great 
fear. 

I was in dread of the place itself, 
of the ill-famed house, of the church- 
yard with the gravestones glancing in 
the moonlight—I was scared of the 
look of them with their white edges 
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and their black shadows, even in fancy 
—in dread, above all, of the Funeral 
Coach. I well-nigh thought I should 
die if I were to hear it rumbling to- 
wards me at that hour. 

I reached the lychgate at last, and 
shot under like an arrow from the 
bow, proceeding more cautiously as I 
approached the house lest Dorothy 
might discover my presence. 

I had no mind to apprise her of this 
nocturnal yisit but merely meant to 
patrol the place to ensure her safety 
from flesh-and-blood intruders and to 
be at hand to soothe her terrors should 
visitors from the other world disturb 
her slumbers. When I found myself 
at last, however, close to the house, 
I conquered with difficulty a violent 
inclination to run away. I seemed to 
hear a thousand sinister sounds; to 
notice creeping shapes, unaccountable 
shadows in every corner; but with a 
strong effort I composed myself and 
called to mind that the powers for ill 
could not hurt me since I had never 
wronged God or man that I ‘knew of, 
and had come there that night with 
no evil intention, but simply for the 
protection of a defenceless and inno- 
cent girl. And then I bethought me 
that I need not after all be in such 
fear of the graveyard yonder, for they 
who slept there were harmless enough, 
aye, and had been so in life. The 
old monks had led, tradition said, quiet 
peaceable lives, serving God in their 
own way; and besides them there were 
buried in that place for the most 
part simple country folks, like my 
forbears. 

To give myself greater courage I de- 
termined to walk to the end of the 
enclosure and back again, that I might 
satisfy myself that there Was indeed 
naught to be feared. 

I turned, therefore, and boldly opened 
the wicket gate which led into the 
churchyard, threading my way among 


the trees. 
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As I advanced a sound fell upon my 
ears which I had not hitherto per- 
ceived—on account, probably, of the 
tumult in my own mind—the sound of 
a spade. My heart stood still and my 
brain reeled, but I pressed on, clutch- 
ing at the cedar trunks to support my- 
self, for indeed I felt as if I must 
drop. 

There, in the shadow of a great tree, 
and nigh to a dark heap, stood a wom- 
an’s figure, digging. The tall slender 
shape, the streaming dark hair told 
me whose it was, and instantly all the 
evil tales I had ever heard of ghouls 
and witches leaped to my mind. I 
groaned aloud in my agony of heart, 
and, with a scream, Dorothy turned, 
dropping her spade. 

I went towards her, reeling as I 
walked, and laid hold of her to assure 
myself that it was indeed she, and not 
some evil spirit assuming her form. 
The wrists I grasped twitched in mine, 
the pulses leaping as though with ter- 
ror; the same was reflected in her 
face, but in spite of its starting eyes 
and ghastly whiteness it bore no ex- 
pression of guilt. 

“It is you! What brings you here at 
this hour?’ she gasped. 

“And you—what do you here among 
the graves at midnight?’ I returned 
sternly. 

“Are you come here to spy on me?” 
she cried, wrenching away her hands. 

“I came to watch over you,” I an- 
swered, “hearing you were alone, and 
fearing some evil might befall you.” 

Her face changed. 

“I believe you love me truly, Luke,” 
she said, “and would serve me faith- 
fully. You come at the right moment 
to help me. Believe me when I tell 
you I am not here for any wrongful 
purpose, but rather to perform a duty. 
Ask me no questions, but since you are 
here, help me.” 

“Indeed I will,” I cried earnestly, all 
my doubts vanishing on the instant 


























and my heart swelling with pride and 
joy. “What must I do?” 

“Take the spade,” she returned, “and 
deepen that grave. I am not strong 
enough for the task.” 

Now I had liefer she had asked me 
for some other proof of my attachment; 
though my heart was hot within me 
with eagerness I own I felt a cold 
shiver run down my spine as I stepped 
into the half-dug grave and began 
to shovel out the earth. I perceived 
as I did so that I was reopening the 
last resting-place of some dead sleeper, 
for a large flat tombstone had been 
pushed aside, thrown, indeed, on a 
dark heap of rank grass—the same, no 
doubt, of which Patty had spoken to 
me—and which had probably been 
placed there to conceal the opera- 
tions now in progress. I felt very 
unwilling to carry out what I could 
not but think an act of desecration, and 
after a moment, leaning on my spade, 
I said as much to Dorothy. 

“Oh, go on digging! Go on!” she 
cried impatiently. “Can you not take 
my word for it that I mean no ill? I 
am forced to use a grave already oc- 
cupied lest disturbing the soil else- 
where excite suspicion. Believe me, 
Luke, I seek but to place in safety a 
precious deposit. Once this flat stone 
is put back again no one could guess 
that the grave had been tampered 
with.” 

“But surely,” said I indignantly, for 
I could not bear her to sink below my 
standard of her, “you might choose 
some other hiding-place than a grave. 
A poor man’s grave!” 

“Luke, I bade you trust me,” said 
she sharply. “If you will help me, do 
my bidding—if not, leave this place; 
but ask me no questions.” 

I fell to work again, and she paced 
up and down like a caged lioness, now 
pausing by the gate, now returning to 
my side, but ever in silence. 

And all at once as I halted in my 
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labor the sound I had so often con- 
jured up in fancy that night broke in 
very truth on the still air: the rumbling 
of wheels, the heavy tread of horses’ 
feet. I dropped my spade and clamb- 
ered out of the grave, hastening to- 
wards Mrs. Dorothy, as much, I con- 
fess, for the need of companionship in 
my own terror as to soothe hers; but 
to my surprise and alarm, instead of 
turning towards me she flung open the 
wicket and rushed down the avenue to 
the lychgate. I ran after her, stum- 
bling in my fear, and the coach drew 
nearer, and I heard the plodding of 
the horse. 

With a sudden sense of relief it 
flashed upon me that here was the 
tread of but a single horse, and that I 
could distinguish the tramping of no 
other feet. Moreover, the sound ad- 
vanced steadily, without pause at the 
corner of the lane where the cross 
stood, and presently, mustering up 
courage to glance over the wall, I saw 
a dark shape moving towards us. The 
bright moonlight revealed to me that 
here was no funeral coach, no coach of 
any kind in fact, but rather a light 
Wagon or hooded cart, such as is used 
among country folks. 

I turned to Dorothy, and was about 
to speak, but at sight of her face the 
words died on my lips. Her eyes were 
dilated, yet I could not think with 
fear—rather with a devouring anxiety 
and expectancy; her lips moved as 
though in prayer, and her hands were 
clasped. I seemed to know in gazing 
at her that she was awaiting some im- 
mediate and important tidings. 

The cart was close at hand now, and 
it was with no surprise that I recog- 
nized in the driver the strongly marked 
face and crooked form of Malachi. He 
drew up at the gate and alighted. 

“Is all well?” gasped Dorothy; it 
seemed to me that I could hear her dry 
tongue clacking as she spoke. 

“Aye, I’ve got ‘un in the wagon,” an- 
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swered Malachi. “What’s yon fellow 
doing here?’ he asked in a lower 
tone. 

“Have no fear,” she returned, almost 
in a whisper; “he knows nothing, but 
is willing to help us.” 

“Tis just as well,” grunted Malachi. 
“I was wondering how we should 
manage.” 

He went to the horse’s head and 
half turned the wagon round so that 
its rear faced the gateway; then com- 
ing back he hailed me gruffly: “Lend 
a hand here!” 

I went to him, noticing, as I passed 
Dorothy, that she leaned against the 
masonry of the gate as though over- 
whelmed by emotion or weakness. 

From within the darkness of the cart 
Malachi began to draw forth what 
seemed to be a box, or chest, and, I 
helping him, we soon got it to the 
ground. It was of some length, and at 
first startled me, for I thought it might 
be a coffin, but I speedily saw it was 
not shaped like one; moreover, when 
we came to lift it, its weight-was not 
such as to justify my first supposition. 
Dorothy, recovering herself, walked on 
before us, somewhat unsteadily but 
without looking back, and Malachi and 
I followed with our burden. 

Now I scarce expect to be believed 
in my account of what followed; I can 
only most solemnly assert this to be 
the truth. I was, no doubt, extremely 
fearful and excited, but in the full 


possession of my senses, and quite 
capable of distinguishing fact from 
fancy. 


Mrs. Dorothy opened the wicket gate 
and passed through, followed as before 
by Malachi and myself; but no sooner 
had we set our feet among the graves 
than a faint cry made us all start. A 
series of cries, I should say, for they 
appeared to increase in strength and 
number till what had at first resembled 
the wailing of a child became at length 
a clamor which filled the air. It 
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seemed to be all round us, rising from 
our feet, ringing in our ears, mounting 
to the very sky. It was like nothing 
human, and on hearing it there came 
upon me such a frenzy of terror as I 
pray God may never again fall to my 
lot. 

I dropped my end of the box and 
staggered back, voiceless from sheer 
extremity of fear, but Dorothy 
clutched my arm. 

“Where would you go?’ murmured 
she, in tones that I scarce recognized 
as hers, for she too was withering in 
dread. “Would you leave us now?” 

With an effort I managed to reply 
in a hoarse whisper:— 

“Let me go!—let me go! I will have 
no part in this profanation. Do you 
not hear—the very dead are crying out 
against it?’ 

I believed, indeed, that the decent 
dead who slumbered in that place were 


revolting with one accord against 
the desecration of the consecrated 
ground. 


She clasped her hands: “God will for- 
give me,” she cried. “God sees there 
is no malice in my heart.” 

There had seemed to come a kind of 
Jull in the storm of sound, and because 
I was partly reassured by this, and by 
what she said, and because I was loth 
to leave her in her need, I stooped, 
and again laid hold of the chest; but 
with the first step I took the dreadful 
turmoil began again, and again I was 
shaken with a passion of fear. 

Once more loosing my burden I 
turned and fled, with those unearthly 
cries still, as it seemed, pursuing me; 
I fled as one flies in an evil dream, the 
very ground seeming to heave and bil- 
low under my feet, my limbs giving 
Way beneath me, my head swimming. 
Yet, as I rushed through the lychgate, 
I saw the wagon still standirg where it 
had been left, and noted how the horse 
was cropping the hedge on the opposite 
side of the lane. Over that hedge I 
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scrambled, and across one field and myself in the midst of amyi/Fatheria 


then another, and another, and when 
at last I slackened my pace I found beginning to dawn. 929} 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RELIGION 


Mr. Weisse? has indeed drawn a 
gloomy picture of schoolboy morality 
and religion, and if it were all true 
his censure would be just and most 
necessary. And yet I venture to 
think that he is unduly pessimistic— 
the cry which he anticipated. Speak- 
ing as a schoolboy for schoolboys, I 
am convinced that we do not deserve 
many of the hard things said of us; 
and though I admit the justice of 
many other charges, I do not believe 
that we are worse, in most respects, 
than the average youth of Great 
Britain, or that our sense of religion 
is chiefly noteworthy for its incom- 
pleteness or even actual non-existence. 

It is, of course, too much to expect 
that a bare assurance will carry any 
conviction with it; but proofs are diffi- 
cult to obtain or declare, for they con- 
sist not so much in words and actions 
as in impressions. However, what 
proofs are recordable, I will record; 
and, such as they are, they may be 
taken as quite indicative of the general 
state of religion and morality in the 
minds of average schoolboys. For I 
belong to a public school as great as 
any, and to a house in it which has a 
bad reputation, even in the school: 
and yet I have rarely seen anything in 
it to justify Mr. Weisse’s extreme pes- 
simism. Black sheep there are in 
plenty, and where a boy wishes to go 
wrong he does not aim at half mea- 
sures. But, on the whole, I sincerely 


1 See “The Religion of the Schoolboy”; by 
H. V. Weisse. 
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OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 


believe that the majority of boys d 
care about religion. A boy may not 
show it,—the effect, perhaps of the 
oft-quoted “British reserve”: he may 
often cover up his real feelings by 
“filthiness and foolish talk and jesting, 
which are not convenient,” but down 
in his heart of hearts he knows 
the truth, he recognizes the true and 
eternal aim of life, and while paying 
lip service to the devil he owns in his 
soul the King of Kings, and only 
blames the moral cowardice which 
leads him to dissemble and cloak his 
invincible faith. 

This view may be too optimistic; but 
the reality falls little short of it. We 
must not fall into the mistake of Mme. 
Sarah Grand and suppose that, be- 
cause honor is not generally mentioned 
in conversation, honor has ceased to 
exist. And yet, perhaps, my contention 
would be more convincing if it could 
be actually asserted that such things 
were talked of and discussed. Many 
critics objected to the late Dean Far- 
rar’s tales of school life as unnatural 
because, for one thing, some boys in 
one book were made to discyss in 
their playhours the characters of the 
Homeric heroes. Yet those critics 
were wrong. It was pointed out that 
such discussions did actually take 
place: and the same practice with a 
difference exists to the present day. A 
public school is the most conservative 
thing of a conservative kingdom: and 
generation after generation of school- 
boys walk in the steps of their sires, 
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rarely altering or improving greatly 
the road on which they trudge. So 
with these discussions; they are not so 
frequent, for games occupy a larger 
proportion of spare time; their charac- 
ter has altered, for Homer has less at- 
traction to the present generation than 
to the giants of old: but there now 
frequently take place arguments on 
religion, pleas for and against usages 
of the Church, differing opinions on 
the relative merits of different church- 
es and their doctrines. Often have I 
been present at such arguments; one, 
for instance, I interrupted in the mid- 
dle, and even after my arrival it 
raged for two hours on a half-holiday 
afternoon. Crude, maybe, were the 
conceptions of religion, weak the rea- 
soning, bigoted and ignorant the 
ideas; yet no one who was present 
could deny the earnestness of those 
informal debaters or the sincerity 
with which they took up arms for 
their own beliefs. 

Nor are such discussions confined to 
one particular very different in 
character and position are some of 
those of whom I have heard as taking 
part in them, or whom I have person- 
ally known as so doing. One there is. 
I know, who intends to take Orders; I 
believe he spends half of his spare 
time jesting and hearing jests on good 
and bad subjects—the latter usually 
preponderating—the rest he passes in 
hotly defending High versus Low 
Church, and demonstrating the indu- 
bitable doctrine of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession. Yet he should not be con- 
demned as unfit for a clergyman be- 
cause of the first trait any more than 
the second proves his entire aptitude 
for his future career. Boys know 
when they are doing wrong as well as 
other people; and if they sin, they sin 
with their eyes open; yet, as in the in- 
stance of the boy mentioned above, 


“set”: 


the sin comes from the mouth and not 
the heart; it is easier to float apparent- 
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ly with the stream than to attempt the 
feat, sometimes impossible, of rowing 
against the tide; and where defence 
of the right, ill placed, would only 
meet with scorn and failure, it is fool- 
ish—such is the perhaps rather ignoble 
creed of boyhood—not to take amuse- 
ment as it comes, and show practical 
piety when that too is necessary and 
useful. 

There is, however, one point on 
which Mr. Weisse speaks, and, most 
rightly, speaks very strongly, i.e., in- 
attention at the Sunday services. I 
would certainly not hesitate to say 
that hardly a tenth of the con- 
gregation in our chapel really attend 
to the services—I speak, of course, 
solely of the boys present. Such in- 
attention cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, for, of course, it destroys all 
the good which chapel services should 
bring. And yet it is easy to find ex- 
cuses. Mr. Weisse mentions a boy 
who could not remember the Lord’s 
Prayer except when set to music: I 
think it would be the exception here 
to find any who have been in the 
school some little time who do not 
know off by heart almost every 
prayer in the Prayer Book. ‘This ex- 
cellent result is not due to close atten- 
tion, nor yet to compulsory learning 
as repetition. No, the prayers sink 
slowly, a word at a time, into a seem- 
ingly inattentive brain, a brain busied 


far away with other thoughts, but 
which still retains enough wakeful- 
ness and vitality to receive uncon- 


sciously everything that is said. It 
is little encouragement to attention to 
know every prayer, to be sure that, 
whatever the season, the services, ex- 
cept for psalms and hymns, will be ex- 
actly the same, read over with exactly 
the same monotonous kind of droning 
indifference. To hear the Littany read 
through every Sunday morning with- 
out any music to fix one’s attention on 
the words, and to have two other ser- 

















vices that day, both the same, save 
that one ends with a sermon, and one 
with part of the Communion Service, 
to have all this for thirty-eight Sun- 
days in the year is enough to make 
any one wonder whether, after all, we 
are not using the “vain repetition” so 
sternly rebuked in the heathen out of 
whom our Church was formed. One 
cannot blame boys for looking upon 
these services with indifference, al- 
most as mere preventives of having a 
whole Sunday free. In most schools 
the case is the same, and often the 
dreary horror of those Sunday chapels 
is such that most boys prefer the hard 
work of an ordinary whole school day 
to the ease and idleness, as regards 
work, of the Day of rest. 

It is this that should be changed. 
Some churches by music touch the 
heart through the ear; some by the 
pulpit appeal through the ear and eye 
alike; but public schools seem rarely 
to solicit the aid of such artificial 
stimulants of religion. Perhaps it 
would be better if they did; but false 
conservatism keeps up the tradition of 
years, and few things, even though ex- 
cellent, can avail aught against tradi- 
tion. But if inattention be universal, 
it needs a remedy, and it would be 
well to consider whether such a rem- 
edy cannot be found by having fewer 
services and infusing greater vitality 
into those that are held. What can be 
thought of a system which, it might 
almost seem, deliberately breeds in 
the boys such a desire to get out of 
the very chapel that the headmaster 
was once compelled ‘to request the 
school to remain kneeling “in silent 
prayer” for a few moments at the end 
of a service, and not to rush up at 
once, “as such a course would be more 
reverent Yet that the fault does 
not lie in the boys’ religion seems to 
be shown by this fact; at the same 
school it is possible to attend Holy 
Communion once a week before the 
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early morning service, or once a 
month after the mid-day service; and 
though going to the early service 
means forfeiting the extra hour of 
bed which distinguishes Sunday from 
other mornings, and is always so high- 
ly prized, yet of the three hundred 
odd who are confirmed at least fifty 
or sixty—that is about 20 per cent— 
prefer to attend that service regularly 
under no compulsion or shadow like 
to compulsion. I cannot think that 
this shows that the mind of the school- 
boy has little care for religion. 

I am, in fact, sure that the average 
schoolboy is by no means irreligious, 
but it also seems certain that his mor- 
al education is not nearly sufficiently 
provided for. A boy’s mind is very 
impressionable, and the result pro- 
duced by a good sermon is often ex- 
ceedingly great; yet how often do 
boys hear a good sermon at a. public 
school? Usually the preachers are 
those masters of the school who are in 
Orders, and, as a general rule these 
men, undoubtedly clever as they are, 
read out a well-written and smoothly- 
flowing essay of their own composi- 
tion. The essays could scarcely be hon- 
ored with the name of sermons. They 
are not seldom dull and uninteresting, 
and what merit they possess is too 
often obscured by bad delivery, so 
that they only waste time, as far as 
their effect is concerned. I remember 
hearing one master say of another's 
sermon, “That sermon was beautiful, 
really beautiful! If only he could 
learn to deliver it properly! What a 
pity he does not go and take lessons 
from some fourth-rate drunken Lon- 
don actor!” Yet solely because of the 
way it was read, probably not twenty 
of the congregation perceived the 
beauty of it. But the very reading of 
sermons should be discouraged. Every 
man could learn to preach extempore 
very easily. I am told that Roman 
Catholic priests are not ordained un- 
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less they do so well, and some such 
course as this should be taken by our 
Church. An extempore sermon, with 
all its faults, seems to come straight 
from the heart, it is much more con- 
vincing, much more impressive. In 
many professions extempore speaking 
is a necessity; if it were only so in 
the Church, how much better would it 
be! For boys, at all events, it would 
quicken and keep alive the sense of 
religion which still exists, though per- 
haps it is rather enfeebled and blunt- 
ed by the lack of properly effective 
admonition and instruction. 

I do not think schoolboy religion is 
dead yet. It is not even sleeping. It 
still lurks in the mind’s recesses, half 
afraid to come out, half ashamed to 
remain hidden. But it is a potent 
factor in the life at school, and helps 
to make that life less degraded, more 
elevated than it is sometimes consid- 
ered. That the life is in many ways 
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morally uncivilized cannot be denied. 
Evil comes in here as everywhere, and 
often in a more repulsive form; yet 
religion is still able to resist it and 
keep the majority free from the prac- 
tice, if not the knowledge, of the evil. 
Such at least is my opinion; and I 
make no pretence to be more than 
an average boy; I have wished to keep 
equally far from being unduly self- 
complacent as from seeming hypocrit- 
ically humble. If my view is as un- 
reasonably optimistic as Mr. Weisse’s 
is pessimistic, it is quite unintention- 
ally so. I have only tried to show 
that it is not altogether true that 
schoolboy religion is non-existent, and 
in this object I have hoped that the 
truth, and only the truth, will speak 
for itself. For which reason I will at- 
tempt no defence or palliation of that 
almost wholly iniquitous’ virtue-- 
schoolboy “honor.” 
A Schoolbou. 
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Je me rappelai heureusement une 
maxime de feu mon grand-pére, qui 
avait coutume de dire que tout est 
permis aux dames, et que tout ce qui 
vient d’elles est grace et faveur. 

M. Silvestre Bonnard. 


A little while ago there was a case 
reported in the newspapers in which 
the author of a book about women 
prosecuted a critic thereof. The ex- 
tracts from it given.in the papers did 
not encourage me (if I may say it 
without a legal risk) to read the book 
in question, and I am, therefore, ig- 
norant if it contained any reasoned 
considerations of women’s position in 
contemporary society, or if (as the ex- 
tracts suggested) it was a merely vio- 
lent denunciation. To attack a whole 
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sex, save perhaps in an epigram or 
so, is an obviously foolish proceeding, 
impossible to any one who has the 
slightest interest in social history and 
problems. On the other hand, the 
smug gallantries which are still em- 
ployed by a certain sort of writers 
when they speak of women generally, 
are also irrelevant to the facts of mod- 
ern life. I have quoted, however, a 
general compliment, too naive and 
kindly to offend the most determined 
woman, at the head of this essay, to 
indicate that my own mental attitude 
to women is all that there is of the 
most deferential, chivalrous, and even 
romantic. I indicate this fact because 
the task I have set myself might suz- 
gest to a thoughtless reader an idea 

















that I have some vulgar and stupid 
wish to say disagreeable things. We 
have all heard a good deal about the 
unsatisfied aspirations of women and 
the unfair limitations imposed upon 
them. But I have come across, also, 
a good deal of floating discontent 
on the part of men, from their own 
point of view, with the condition of 
women, and the case I have referred 
to has suggested to me that I might 
attempt to give some rational account 
of this discontent, to investigate its 
causes, to estimate its worth, and to 
set forth the probable solution of the 
matter in the progress of contempora- 
ry civilization. It is clearly conven- 
ient, therefore, that I should be able 
to disclaim any personal reason for 
showing this discontent; that I should 
be able to examine it as an impartial 
Philosopher. The discontent means, 
of course, that, in the opinion of the 
discontented, women are given unfair 
advantages in life. Personally, I do 
not suffer by them; as a philosopher, 
then, I can examine and explain them 
impartially; as a man I can make an 
old-fashioned bow and assure society 
that it has my permission to give as 
many unfair advantages to women (at 
the expense of other men) as it 
chooses. 

It has been alleged—if publicly, 1 
know not, frequently to me in private 
—that over large sections of the com- 
munity women have an illogical com- 
bination of chances. That on the one 
hand they claim and are acquiring 
equal opportunities with men in the 
work-a-day world, and on the other 
claim and are given the right to be 
supported in idleness, in mere pleas- 
ure-seeking or the exercise of intellect- 
ual or artistic tastes, by the work of 
men, So that large numbers of men 
are at this disadvantage, that they 
have to work both for their own sub- 
sistence and that of an idle person, or 
idle persons, as well, and are at the 
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same time exposed to the competition 
of women who have the spring-board 
of private security at the expense of 


other men’s work. Sometimes I have 
heard a complaint of a simpler nature, 
namely, that it is unfair to many a 
man that he should have to work so 
hard that neither time nor energy is 
left him for the intellectual or sesthet- 
ic life while he supports in comfort- 
able idleness, or in the pursuit of 
agreeable studies, a woman who con- 
tributes practically nothing to the do- 
mestic economy. The former com- 
plaint is sometimes reasonable for an 
individual case, but logically pushed 
is inconsistent with itself. The latter 
complaint is heard less frequently, be- 
cause it offends traditional sentiment 
and appears unmanly, but the basis 
for it in life occurs more often. It is 
the former, more complicated position 
which has given point to the whole 
matter, and the man who makes the 
simpler complaint finds courage—if he 
does and if you call it courage—to do so 
because of this female competition, 
though it may not affect himself. But 
there are two causes at work, the 
movement towards the economic inde- 
pendence of women, and the abolition, 
due to modern improvements and fa- 
cilities of material life, of the domes- 
tic work which was once performed 
by them and was economically the 
counterpart of the outside work done 
by the men. It is in this cause that 
the genuine basis of complaint lies. 
and the remedy for the grievance (if 
grievance there be) is precisely in the 
economic independence of women 
which at present stimulates the com- 
plaint. These are elementary consid- 
erations, no doubt, and are very far 
from being novel. I mention them to 
show the point of view from which I 
propose to discuss the men’s disad- 
vantages. A more profitable discus- 
sion, it is probable, would begin much 
deeper, in that still obscure division of 
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biology or physiology which is bar- 
barously called sexualogy; but had I 
the necessary science, this is not the 
place for such an incursion. I con- 
fine myself to some incidents which 
attend the present stages of our social 
progress, believing that even a super- 
ficiai observation of them may not be 
without its suggestions. And since the 
matter is first of all economical, it may 
be useful to make our divisions ac- 
cording to the uppermost fact in mod- 
ern life—income. 

There can be no fair grievance of 
the sort which forms my _ subject 
among the “idle rich.” A rich and 
idle man may think he supports his 
wife, but, economically, the communi- 
ty supports them both. Moreover, the 
objects for which a community sup- 
ports rich and idle people—the benefit 
and delight derived by it from their 
encouragement of art and science, the 
excellence of their morals and the 

of their manners—are served 
better by the women than the 
men. Nor can the very rich man who 
makes his riches complain. If, unhap- 
pily, his wife is a mere luxury or or- 
nament in his life, it is one he can 
well afford. It is when you come to 
the moderately rich man of commerce 
or a profession—let us say with two 
or three thousand pounds a_ year-- 
that a case for a grievance here and 
there, very exceptional, may be set 
up. Let me observe that in this, as in 
ali other divisions, I have nothing to 
do with the ordinary cases of life, the 
cases in which every one zoncerned is 
content, when the man thinks it a 
privilege to do his utmost for the com- 
fort of his wife, and she makes him a 
thousandfold return, and so. forth. I 
am concerned only with the discon- 
tented men, the exceptions. Very well. 
In this condition of life the sumptuary 
customs of England may make it nat- 
ural that a woman should insist on 
her husband working to the utmost 


charm 
even 
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limit of his powers to provide her 
with this, that, and the other, and 
the husband may be unable to 
resist the pressure of his _ wife, 
her family, their friends, and tradi- 
tions. In the result, you have a man 
working beyond the possibility of en- 
joying the intellect, the art, or even 
the sports of his day. And the woman? 
The management of her house and the 
eare of her children take up all her 
time? But do they, in modern condi- 
tions? They may, no doubt, and per- 
haps they should. The care of chil- 
dren may fitly occupy the whole of a 
woman’s time. But, as a rule, in such 
a household as I indicate, the succes- 
sion of nurses and nursery-governess- 
es, and afterwards of schools or tutors, 
relieves the mother of all educative 
work; and the children themselves be- 
ing occupied with their games and les- 
sons, it is likely that the time devoted 
to them by the mother, by reason of 
simple affection, will not exceed an 
hour or so a day. It is possible that 
there are no children; when there are, 
we all observe that the families of the 
well-to-do are, on the average, smaller 
than they were wont to be. As to the 
management of the house, where all 
the manual work is done by others, 
and everything, except for the cook- 
ing of food, is bought ready-made, it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that 
the supervision should be a lengthy 
task—want of intelligence and method 
would be implied. At least, we all know 
women whose houses are perfectly or- 
dered and comfortable, and who can 
spare many hours a day for extra-do- 
mestic concerns. We have, then—in 
these few cases of grievances—an 
over-worked man, and a woman with 
most of her time free for pleasure or 
“self-improvement.” In either case 
the man may complain with a show of 
fairness that he is at a disadvantage; 
he also may have a taste for pleasure, 
or he also may wish to improve his 
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mind and artistic perceptions. It may 
happen that he, at the start of equal 
gifts and attainments with his wife, 
may fall so far behind her for want of 
opportunity that his society becomes 
uninteresting to her. Another man’s 
society may be more agreeable. Per- 
haps the other man is “my ancient 
friend, Don Juan.” And all the while 
the husband works for an unreason- 
able number of hours a day and pays 
for everything. I confess that when he 
complains I am touched. You see, 
when the average woman, even at this 
level of life, was more or less of a 
household drudge and his confessed 
inferior, he had some return, in van- 
ity, if in nothing else. But now that 
out of his own dull exertions in her 
behalf she makes herself his superior 
in many ways (possibly even at golf!), 
and at least claims an equality all 
round, his case may move a compas- 
sionate heart. 

The grievances—or the basis for 
grievances—grow in number as we 
gradually reach a lower income, since 
there is even less of the domestic su- 
pervision and the social activities 
which are partially for the man’s ad- 
vantage also. I cannot be minutely 
accurate in figures, but I am now con- 
templating a division of society where, 
roughly to put it, marriage is not in- 
dulged in without an income of from 
five hundred to a thousand pounds a 
year. (Happily, English society is not 
rigidly divided by income, but my 
subject compels me to keep to it; the 
reader will imagine all the qualifica- 
tions.) Here, by the way, as in the 
other division, there mingles in the so- 
ciety a number of men too poor to 
marry, and I am reminded that I have 
heard complaints from them in regard 
to the unfair advantages, not of wives, 
but of female relations. Both sorts 
may be set forth by an example, as 
clearly as by general statement, and 
perhaps less dully. I take some old 
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friends of mine, the Brown family. 
Colonel Brown had a small private in- 
come in addition to his half-pay, and 
lived in Sussex. He had two sons and 
two daughters, between the eldest and 
youngest of whom the difference in 
age was only five years. I will call 
them, for convenience, the Browni and 
Brownae. The complaint made to me 
came from Brownus major, and was 
as follows. He was sent to a public 
school and a university, so that up to 
the age of twenty-three his education 
was more expensive than that of the 
Brownae; but, on the other hand, he 
got less good from it, since they ac- 
quired some knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and some artistic accomplisb- 
ments, while he was taught nothing 
at all. At twenty-three he was sent 
into a bank, and his salary of £80 a 
year was supplemented by a _ very 
small allowance from the Colonel, 
who considered that it was time 
Brownus “major made his own living. 
He dwelt in small and uncomfortable 
lodgings; his food had to be of the 
simpiest sort, and sometimes, when he 
was out of pocket, was hardly suffi- 
cient; he had a good deal of anxiety 
about paying his way; his hours of 
work were long; he had few friends, 
and amusements which cost money he 
could enjoy bet seldom. Meanwhile, 
the Brownae lived on in Sussex with 
their parents. They had absolute se- 
curity, a pleasant table, a comfortable 
allowance for dress and pocket-money, 
and no necessity to work. As a matter 
of fact, they passed their time in a 
round of simple enjoyments—hockey, 
golf, lawn tennis, dinners, “small 
dances,” theatricals, the agreeable so 
ciety of the district. This state of af- 
fairs continued for some years, and I 
confess that at the end of them it did 
seem as though the sisters had had 
the best of it. They were brimming 
with health and life and good spirits; 
Brownus major looked tired and pale 
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and discontented. I think they rather 
despised him for having ceased to be 
their equal in games. Neither was a 
clever girl, but their wits, not having 
been confined to rows of figures many 
hours a day, were brighter and 
fresher than his. It is, of course, a 
very tenable position that this was all 
for the best, even as a type, if the next 


generation depends mostly on the 
mothers. As a matter of fact, only 
one, Browna minor, married—a_ rich 


man, so that comfort and, if she likes, 
idleness are secured to her. The 
Colonel is dead now, and his half-pay 
terminated. Mrs. Brown and Browna 
major live on the small private in- 
come, in a smaller house, but much in 
the same way, with plenty of amuse- 
ment and no work for Browna major. 
Brownus major toils on in his bank, 
and has reached a salary of £140 a 
year. For three weeks in the year he 
can share in his sister’s pleasures. I 
glance for a moment at Brownus 
minor. He was a brighter boy, and 
gained a place in a public office. To 
this he gradually added the labor of 
writing for magazines, and now, by 
working on an average for ten hours 
a day, is enabled to support a wife 
in considerable comfort. Her lunca- 
eon parties, at which he, of course, 
cannot be present, are popular. I have 
never heard him complain, and have 
no doubt that he thoroughly enjoys 
the situation. I mention his case 
merely because Brownus major, who 
is rather a crude misogynist, adduces 
it as another injustice te men. For 
his own case, however, I think there 
is something to be said. 

We may now pass to a range of 
life in which it is a question for a 
wife how much, if any, of the actual 
housework she shall do. Let us sup- 
pose a five-roomed cottage—a kitchen, 
a parlor, and three other rooms—and 


a husband making £200 a year, the 


income of a lucky clerk or of a highly: 
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skilled workman. The housework can 
be done easily by a wife in average 
health, and leave her a reasonable lei- 
sure. If her husband is a_ skilled 
workman it is almost a certainty that 
she will do it, and if he has any griev- 
ance at all it is that in the widespread 
ignorance of domestic arts in this 
country the work will probably be ill 
done. That is hardly the wife’s fault. 
as an individual woman; and I have 
sometimes thought that it would be 
well if some of the energy devoted to 
the teaching ot Christian theology to 
unwilling Orientals could be directed 
to the salvation of lower middle-class 
digestions at home. In any case the 
wife will do less work than of old, 
since so much that was made at home 
is now bought ready-made. But shall 
she keep a servant? As I said, if she 
is the wife of a skilled artisan, she will 
not, following the fashion of her class. 
And here, by the way, is the great ad- 
vantage in life of the mechanical en- 
gineering folk, a comparatively new 
class among us, who, if successful, 
make more money than the sum I 
have mentioned, but have few silly 
“appearances” to support, and spend 
their earnings in real pleasures. But 
if her husband is a clerk she will very 
likely want a servant, for the sake of 
appearances. When she makes up for 
the expense by work of her own he 
can have no complaint. I know of 
one instance in which a woman pre- 
fers to work all day at ill-paid needle- 
work to doing the simple work of such 
a ménage; it seems idiotic to me, but 
there is no economical grievance for 
the man. But if he has to work long- 
er hours and deny himself the cheap- 
est pleasures for the sake of a ser- 
vant? Well, then, sentiment and man- 
liness will most often keep him from 
complaint; but if he does complain, I 
am inclined to lend him my ear. 

In all these cases other than eco- 
nomical causes operate, varying 
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strength of wills, selfishness, uxorious- 
hess, many things. Also, I am far 
from denying that very often there is 
a quite opposite grievance; there are 
the Robinsons as well as the Browns, 
for example, the Robinson family in 
which the girls have been systemati- 
cally sacrificed to the boys, the reason- 
able chances of life denied them for 
their brothers’ benefit. But, from the 
economical point of view, it appears 
that scattered over our society there 
are cases where women have unfair 
advantages, and where, if the men are 
not compensated for these, or ren- 
dered blind to them by other consid- 
erations, they may have ground for 
complaint. 

When we reach the level in which 
the housework must be done by the 
wife, or female relations, the ground 
for discontent comes to an end (as it 
ends at the other extreme in the idle 
rich); all the more, because here we 
find most commonly the women earn- 
ing outside wages as well. At this 
point, therefore, we may consider the 
other ground of complaint, female 
competition. It is, as I have said, in- 
consistent with the simple complaint, 
but it gives point to it, because the in- 
creasing activity of women outside 
their homes forces on the discontented 
man the fact that, though economical- 
ly he is supporting a dependant, other- 
wise he is supporting a person who 
claims equal freedom of will and gen- 
eral independence with himself. 

I have suggested that this very fe- 
male competition, this step towards 
economic independence of women, is 
a possible remedy for such grievances 
as I have mentioned. I do not say it 
is the only one, or that, it isan ob- 
viously advisable course, . ‘Tt. is, beyond 
the range; of ny. Subject. to s,; deeply 
into that, and it, is useless, to go into 
it “superficia}}y. bs may, however, yven- 
ture on a few, remarks round about jt. 
‘There is a Ae deal of feeling against 
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women working at all. While writing 
these pages I have read an article in 
a daily paper by Mrs. Craigie, in 
which she, an exceptionally gifted ob- 
server and student of life, and, by the 
way, herself an indefatigable worker, 
protests against women doing any 
work, and urges on fathers their duty 
to provide dowries for their daughters. 
Of course, if it is proved to be good 
for the race that women should be 
without professional work, not only 
for a comparatively short time before 
and after childbirth, but all their 
lives, there is no more to be said. But 
what Mrs. Craigie and other objectors 
really mean (as it seems to me) is 
not work, but over-work. She speaks 
of a woman “who does far more than 
a man for far less pay, goes home to a 
sloppy meal she is too weary to eat, 
and a lonely evening too sad to be 
described.” These evils are not due to 
the mere fact of her working: they 
are due to an ill-regulated labor mar- 
ket, and the want of provision for 
cheap and rational amusement. Partly 
they are due to the failure of women, 
so far, to combine as men combine in 
iabor unions. But over-work is bad 
for men also; most of the men who 
work in this country work too much; 
that is to say, too little time and en- 
ergy are left them for life and educa- 
tion. Suppose a man who works ten 
hours a day, and a wife whose home 
duties consume one hour; would it not 
be well if he could work less and she 
more? Where is the economic neces- 
sity that if she work at all, she must 
work as hard as he, and for insuffi- 
cient pay? Is human intelligence 
really unequal to the problem? 

I will not alarm my readers by 
preaching any crude socialism. Dr. 
Karl Pearson, whose works fed the 
socialistic aspirations of my youth, 
sees, in the desire of women for eco- 
nomic independence an argument for 
socialism of a very sweeping sort. My 
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view is more practical now, and I find 
a moderate and cautious exercise of 
State control in labor a very practi- 


cable ingredient in my general poli- 
tics. The interference of the State 


with a crude capitalist system has pro- 
ceeded far since the days when the 
successful pupils of the Manchester 
School were allowed to work children 
to death, and will proceed further yet. 
Because a2 woman may not be able to 
work for so many hours as a man, or 
because there are periods when she 
cannot work at all, is no reason why 


she cannot work. We have a large 
number of women among us who 


either have no domestic duties, or 
whose domestic duties, which modern 
facilities have so greatly reduced, are 
very light. Many of them clamor for 
chances to work, and my exceptional 
complaining men, at least, are absurd 
to resist that clamor. If the Brownae 
had had some paying employment, the 
lot of Brownus major had not been so 
hard. As for ill effects on mens 
chances for work from female compe- 
tition, that, again, is an affair of a 
rightly regulated labor market, an 
ideal, perhaps, not perfectly to be at- 
tained, but not impossible to approach. 
I think the only men who need abso- 
lutely suffer are the writers of con- 
temporary fiction, which is almost ex- 
clusively read by women, since their 
public would be at less frequent lei- 
sure. 

I have confined myself in this paper 
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to England. I should have spoken of 
America if I had more direct knowl- 
edge of its social life. Americans with 
whom I have conversed, however, 
seem to accept it as an inevitable 
rule of life that men must work and 
women must enjoy themselves. That 
I observe of the well-to-do; the work- 
ing women in American factories 
seem to need protection even 
than their sisters in England. 

case, I should have confined myself to 
the “Anglo-Saxon” world. A fanciful 
thinker might say that the Teutonic 
race—the Teuton as an element in our 


more 
In any 


origin—as distinct from Latins and 
Celts, is working out a new attitude 


to women, a new position for them in 
civilization. Another might point to 
Germany and smile, to be answered 
that German social civilization is 
backward, but on our own road. Who 
knows? The old attitude to woman 
as an angel or a “plaything” is so im- 
plicit in the romance and color of our 
life, that middle-aged like 
writer, may sigh, contemplating a new 
horizon, for romance and color lost. 
But that is a feeble thought. There 
is no true war between independence 
znd romance. It may even be that 
the grandfather of M. Silvestre Bon- 
nard, could he live again some hun- 
dreds of years hence, might make his 


men, the 


remark with no suggestion of irony. 
For my pari, I repeat it with a rev- 
erence. 

G. 8S. Street. 
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When I was alone on the farm in 
the evening, when the sheep had been 
counted and the boys to be fed, I 
often wondered how much there really 
was that we knew. In the morning, 
when it was fresh and bright, when 


there was sun on the veld and a glow 
on the mountain, a wondrous, vary- 
ing glow that seemed to fill the sky 
and shape itself into strange forms 
and spectrelike figures, when it was 
warm and sunny and the children 


























came and played around me, when the 
finches chirped above me and the snipe 
cried in the distance—then I had no 
such thought. The present was 
enough then. Was there not glow and 
sun to please me? Was there not 
enough for us all, Hanni and me and 
father, poor old man with his weak 
eyes, and the children? What was 
there to be gloomy about? There was 
the free sky above and the free veld 
around me—the veld with its cracks 
and fissures, its gray and its reds, its 
green and its yellow and its colorless 
patches. Did I want more? did they 
want more? 

And now? Is there a blue above or 
beyond—air, light, life, liberty, free- 
dom, love—all that I dreamed of, all 
that I still dream of? There is no rent 
between the leaves—everything is 
dark, with this only sure, that to-mor- 
row, or the day after, I die, a rebel, 
sentenced for high treason. 

Was I ill then when Scheepers came 
to the farm three months after Hanni 
died? Let me try to think about it. 
Where was I? 

It was dark when they came that 
night; dark, with a drizzling rain that 
wus almost like a mist, that seemed 
to cling to ‘you as if it loved you and 
would have you for its own, never to 
give you up till the sun came out or 
the moon struggled through the fog 
bank and the wind blew in gusts. 
The wind was as if it came straight 
from the Sneeuwbergen, where it had 
kissed the cold and brought the breath 
of the snow back to us. The house 
was gray, for before Hanni died I had 
clayed the walls, but when the moon 
shone upon them it made them white 
as if they were snow strewn. There 
Was no one about that evening, only 
old Otto sniffed around as if he had 
spied a jackal-trail and wanted to 
nose it through to the hole. The chil- 
dren were round the hearth, cracking 
mealies in the fire, and I could hear 
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their shouts and how the ayah scolded 
Mock. They knew nothing—why 
should they have known? But I knew 
that Scheepers was coming with his 
commando, and I wondered what I 
would have to do. 

Look at Martins, now. He likes the 
English. He would not come with us, 
for he said there was nothing to talk 
about and that England was just and 

What a life we led 
He was nothing much, 
Martins, and did it all for 
money, bribed, so they say, but he 
suffered for it. It must be much that 
makes a man endure all that we made 


in the right. 


him for it! 


was he 


him suffer. I remember when the 
meeting was over—the meeting at 
Snyders’ house, I mean, when we 


talked of the war and what we might 
have to do, he came and we turned 
him out. He might have betrayed us. 
Betrayed us—what am I saying? Lit- 
tle Lord, as if there was anything to 
betray. We were free—we could 
speak, for we were within our rights 
in doing so. The atrocities under mar- 
tial law—they had made an old man 
walk up a hill till he was almost dead, 
they had shot a native in cold blood 
because he would not do as they 
ordered him, they had stolen sheep 
and cattle and insulted us and burned 
houses. Snyders told us at the meet- 
ing that they had done worse things. 
He spoke about Vander Merwe’s wife 
—man, it made one’s blood boil! Only 
Martins said such things were impos- 
sible, or if they had happened the men 
would be punished. 

Martins is a queer fellow. We went 
the next day, he and I, to look at the 
Valley of Desolation. I had not been 
there since I was at school at Graff- 
Reinet, and I wanted very much to 
see it again. Snyders could not go, he 
had to look after the market, so Mar- 
tins went with me. I did not like it, 
for I did not know what we could 
talk about, he being so English- 
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minded. I could not stand his talk, 
but then he offered to go with me and 
I could not very well insult him. 
Snyders said I should have done so to 
show him that he was not one of us, 
but I really couldn’t. He and I used 
to be friends after all once, and I had 
liked him. So he went with me and 
on the way we talked. First it was 
about the sheep. He is so English- 
minded, and yet he is with us when 
it comes to scab. I told him he should 
come over to us, for the repeal of the 
Act was one of our planks, but he 
shook his head and said that was not 
the great question. I did not want 
to go on, but somehow we were fairly 
in it before we came to the cave, and 
then I let him talk. And now, when 
I look back, I have my doubts which 
of us was right, he or I. 

How well I remember that walk! 
We went over the cliffs, walking on 
the slopes of the mountain till we 
reached the valley. We saw its big 
pillars that stood up like giants—as if 
some one had piled up stone above 
stone and forgot to put on the mortar. 
There was a glorious sunlight, splitting 
the valley into halves, the one where 
the rocks overloomed the grass, 
withered and drear and dry, and threw 
it into shadow, and the other where 
the sunbeams fell on the cliff and 
upon the blinking conies that came 
and stared at us as if they were 
satisfied that we would do them no 
harm. 

The aloes in the rock clefts were 
red and in flower and the white 
spines of the thorn-trees gleamed like 
Silver in the sunglow. It was a 
grand day, but we saw little of it, 
Martins and I. We were so busy talk- 
ing and arguing that we looked little 
at the valley. He called me Boetie 
(little brother), as he did in the old 
times when we were at school. I 
hadn’t the heart to tell him not to 
do so, for, after all, I think he is 
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honest, though they do say he does it 
all for money. 

How we sat in those days—ah, it 
seems years, we scarcely think of it 
as only a few months back—it seemed 
so sad, so long, so hard that time. It 
seems as if we were children then and 
now have become men, to see these 
things and to feel the first flush of 
lust, as a boy feels it when he gets 
his hands hard and his voice harsh. 
It seems as if we have been in the 
dark and have now emerged into the 
light, seeing the glow dimly beyond, 
but knowing that surely it is there, 
and that we cannot miss it. Years ago 
I was in the Cango caves near Oudt- 
shoorn. It was when I was young 
yet, before I met MHanni, before 
father’s sight grew weak and all these 
troubles came on us. I went down 
with old Jacques Marais, who had 
black hair and a yellow nose, and He 
looked so funny in the dimelight that 
we all laughed. Oh Lord, how we 
laughed! Then he blew out his candle 
and we came back through the big 
hall. He said he knew the way and 
that it was all quite safe, but we did 
not feel quite at ease till we saw the 
light glimmering at the end of the 
hole, dull, but light all the same. It 
is like that now—as if there was a 
glimmer in front and beyond that the 
glow, the light, the full blaze and 
warmth of the sunshine, the green of 
the trees and the brown of the veld. 
Then we knew nothing—and now? An 
empire in Africa—was that our dreanf? 
To drive the English into the sea and 
usurp the place of the ruler? I do 
mot know. I never thought of it in 
that light. It was home, it was the 
farm, Hanni, pa with his bleared eyes 
and the children. What did I care 
about an empire—ours or the English- 
man’s? Snyders did, yes, and he sits 
at home and talks about the soldiers 
and the wrong they are doing. 

What made me join that night when 
































they came to the farm? I knew they 
were coming. I did not expect them 
because anybody had told me that the 
commando had left Arendspoort, but 
because I felt that they would come, 
some time. I knew they would not 
go past without touching at the farm, 
where they could get coffee, perhaps 
a man, perhaps a horse. There is no 
sin in giving a man’s kith and kin 
coffee when they need it, and if there 
was a horse on the farm, was it my 
fault? 

That night—I shall never forget it. 
There was a fire inside the house on 
the hearth and the children were 
cracking mealies at it. Through the 
closed windows I could see the glare 
of the flames, and when the ayah 
pulled the curtains aside they shone 
out and fell on the veld beside me. 
They seemed so fierce and ruddy that 
I thought they would scorch the dog 
as he ran from side to side, nosing 
the ground as if he smelt the com- 
mando from afar. Hanni was dead 


and the children were all alone, for 
father with his weak eyes had 
gone to the village to see the 


doctor, and he could not return be- 
cause there were no horses to fetch 
him, The keen cut of the wind, as it 
swept over the veld and struck the 
walls of the house, made me shiver. 
When the blast came and Otto’s tail 
hairs flapped in the wind, I crept 
closer to the wall. But I stayed out- 
side, waiting, I scarce knew for what. 
Elias had told me that he had seen 
a patrol of the khakis clearing away 
to the town. He could only see the 
dust as their horses swept past and 
hear the patter of their hocfs on the 
hard ground, but he thought there was 
something up. Elias is a good boy. 
He'll have nothing to do with the 
others and he refused to scout, al- 
though they promised him ten shillings 
a week. 

I stood outside on the werf (farm- 
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yard) and felt the cold bitterly. It 
was as if some one had thrown a 
bucket of icy cold water over my 
shoulders and the streams were trick- 
ling down into my boots. I remem- 
bered what my mother had told me— 
she had died of the dropsy, and al- 
Ways complained that she felt so cold 
and that chills crept over her as if 
there was ice round her heart, and her 
warmth could not melt it. They said 
it was her heart itself that was weak, 
but there was nothing the matter with 
mine. It was as sound as a bell, said 
the doctor, when old Sam Smith, who 
goes round to get people to assure 
themselves that they won't die, got me 
to take out a life policy. I wonder 
whether that will stand, and whether 
the military will get the money or the 
children? The fire died out, and they 
put more mealie-cobs on it, so that the 
flames flared and flickered through 
the shut windows till the ayah came 
and pulled the curtains down. Otto 
ran up to me and put his nose into my 
hand, whining as if he thought we 
should go in. But I was thinking, and 
took no notice of him. Blias had told 
me the commando was not far off. 
What was I to do when they came? 
When Elias came that evening he said: 
“Baas” (Master), he said, “they’ll be 
here to-night. They’re coming from 
there, baas”—and he pointed towards 
Arendspoort. “Is baas going to burn 
the wheat, as the military told baas?”’ 
Why should I have discussed my in- 
tentions and my not intentions with 
a Hotnot? When they came it would 
be time enough to consider the matter, 
whether I should go in to the children 
or whether I should remain outside 
and meet them, I pitied them in that 
bitter cold. After all, they must be 
men who could stand such things—for 
what? Their freedom—independence— 
liberty. That’s what they told me 6n 
commando, where we always said that 
if it was not freedom it need be noth- 
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ing. Yes, nothing but misery and 
poverty, to be hunted and starved, to 
have no place of refuge, to be an out- 
lawed outcast, running about the veld 
with a rope round your neck and a 
load at your heart. The wind lay for 
a moment, and I thought it was going 
to still, but it blew again so wildly 
that it flung the wet sand into our 
faces, and the dog and I turned round. 
I could no longer see the lights in the 
windows, but now I could see the dark 
outline of the mountains and the leaf- 
less willow-trees near the dam. The 
branches were swaying in the wind, 
and the mountains were cloud-blurred 
aud obscured by mist, so that every- 
thing was dark and shadowy. When 
I turned to the window I saw the 
firelight again ana the shadows of the 
children and ayah Kaatjie on the cur- 
tain. Outside, towards the veld, it 
was dark like hell, and the drizzling 
rain threw a shroud over everything. 


Then, still vague and far off, I heard 
the sound of their horses, trotting over 


the veld. I knew that they were com- 
ing up the ravine, by the path where 
the yellow banks of hard clay were 
bored through and honeycombed by 
the earth-peckers, the pirrows, whose 
long-echoing, snarling cries I had 
heard all the afternoon. The path 
curled and twined round boulders and 
big stones, but I heard the tread of the 
steadily as if they 
knew the way and did not fear to 
travel over the slippery ground. Otto 
ran from station to station, barking 
and yelping, till I quieted him. I knew 
Elias was at the huts with his folk, 
and though I could trust him (for he 
is a good boy) I could not rely on 
them. English gold and English talk 
will make the staunchest Hotnot 
stumble. 

Yet what was there to be afraid of? 
I knew some of them who were com- 
ing. There was young Sarel Michau 
from Ceres, down in the old part of 


horses, moving 
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the colony, near Cape Town, where 
people have grown quite like English- 
men, and feel little or nothing of what 
we do. But Sarel was of the old 
stuff. He stuck at Ceres till he could 
not endure it any longer, and then he 
went into the veld with his uncle’s 
old horse and the biltong that his aunt 
had made, and galloped till he came 
across a commando. I had known 
him when we were boys, I old enough 
to know better than to steal water- 
melons out of uncle Berend’s garden 
when we came to the village at nacht- 
maal time, he young enough to des- 
I went about with 
Hanni and the girls. We have both 
grown out of that now. He was going 
to marry a niece from the Free State 
when last I heard from him. He was 
a nice boy with large hands, and he 
could pick up a muid of wheat and 
hoist it on his shoulders and carry it 
up the ladder to the loft. Ay, he was 
strong, Sarel Michau, though he could 
scarcely read, and the pastor said his 
‘ignorance of the book would have 
shamed a little child. He was fiery, 
large souled, obstinate like an earth- 
pig, but he could be friendly with you, 
as if he had known and loved you for 
years. 

There was Oompie Dirk of Wonder- 
fontein, in the Senekal district, in the 
Free State, where the road _ slopes 
down towards the north as you near 
the river. Oompie was father’s step- 
brother, and went north when the of 
trouble was settled and men thought 
they could live free once more. Now 
and then, at New Year or Queen’s 
Birthday, he came and visited us, and 
once pa and ail of us went to see him. 
Pa asked him why he did not sell out 
and return, but he said he loved his 
new country and he would die there. 
He was a little old man, with almost 
no beard, for he never could grow 
one properly. When it came out it 
was of all colors, and as he did not 


pise me because 
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like that he shaved, and looked like 
a young man except for his wrinkles 
and his white hair. I knew he would 
be there. 

Poor Oompie! He fell when we were 
fighting in the Camdeboo, but he was 
not put out about it at all. “It’s all 
right, Frikkie,” he said to me and 
Sarel as we left him, “I am no more 
use to you or to them, and they can’t 
send me to the islands over the sea. 
When things are settled, do you come 
down with Manus (that was his son, 
who was with De Wet) and see if you 
light on anything of me and bury it 
at Wonderfontein, where Tant Saart- 
jie lies—under the yellowwood near the 
goat kraal. Get on, hurry now.” 
Some one else will have to do that. 
Manus is dead, and I—. There was 
Helm, ’Noldus Helm, who wore a 
white shirt every day and could read 
print and writing as if he had made 
them. ’Noldus was a clever fellow, 
but not strong. He was always learn- 
ing and never doing anything, for he 
took after his mother, Aunt Alet’ 
Meiring, who had been pa’s second 
cousin and died of the stitch five years 
He was a fine fellow with all 
his dandyism, and when we heard 
that he had gone on commando we 
Were quite proud of him. 

Elias had told me they would come 
about that time if they came at all. 
The moon went in and out amongst 
the clouds like a partridge that struts 
in high grass, and when it shone on 
the ground I saw how muddy and wet 
the path was. That would leave 
their tracks all the clearer when the 
scouts came. I heard the footfalls 
of the horses, now almost regular 
again for they had reached the level 
ground and were out of the ravine 
now, nearing the willows of the dam. 
’"Noldus told me afterwards that they 
would not have done it if they had not 
had Gys Tempo with them; but the 
old man was brought up in these parts 


ago. 
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and knew the ground as he did his 
ten fingers. I saw the first horse 
coming up the rise, and I wanted te 
go in but could not. I wished to see 
what they looked like, these men of 
whom I had heard so much. Would 
they be as I had known them of old? 
Would Oompie be as mild, still, as if 
butter would not melt in his mouth, 
and ’Noldus so fine as if he were a 
parson and could not go about except 
he wore a silk hat? Would they 
molest me? After all, we were flesh 
and blood, and fifteen months would 
not have changed them so much. 
Though there were several, I recog- 
nized Oompie at once. Dear Lord, he 
had not changed a bit, though, when 
I saw him closer, when he drew me 
into the firelight and looked into my 
eyes and I into his, I could see that 
his forehead had become more wrin- 
kled, his eyes brighter. Which was 
Scheepers? But a moment later I 
knew, though none had told me. It 
was that man with no gun, merely a 
sjambok in his hand, astride on a big 
brown horse that was mud-mottled 
all over. It was he with the square 
shoulders and the thin face, looking as 
if he had fever or consumption, a 
young man yet who, when he spoke, 
dropped his voice to a _ half-whisper, 
as if his breath hurt him. ‘Noldis I 
could not see. It was only when they 
had off-saddled, leaving the saddle- 
clothes on and giving the horses fod- 
der where they stood, that he came 
towards me. Then I knew him, for he 
was as of old, with a tattered glove 
that he had got from some khaki 
officer, and the best feather in his hat, 
though now it hung wet and draggled. 
But his face was no longer boyish. It 
was like a man’s. And even more so 
was Sarel’s. He had lost his smile 
and his eyes were gloomy and, though 
he showed his teeth when he shook 
hands with me, it was in a half-sor- 
rowful, half-scornful smile. It cut me 
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like the wind almost, though I could 
not say why I should have felt it, for 
he was just as friendly to me as of old. 

What could I do? Scheepers came to 
me and shook hands silently. He did 
not ask to be allowed to off-saddle. 
He simply gave the word, and then 
came forward and greeted me, flinging 
himself off his horse as if he were 
dead tired and walking towards the 
house as soon as he had shaken my 
hand, The others looked to the horses, 
and Tempo, the old black fellow who 
had guided them, called out “Evening, 
baas,” as cheerily as if it were the 
most ordinary occasion. What could 
I do? 

I followed Scheepers into the house. 
The children were about him, staring 
at him, and their neglected mealies 
were burning in the fire and filling the 
room with smoke. Little Annie was 
looking at his gaiters and Mock, the 
boy, was standing in the background, 
uncertain what to do. Only ayah 
Kaatjie kept her wits about her and 
got out the tea-caddie. He sat down 
at the table and the ayah brought cold 
meat and milk and brown bread, and 
afterwards the tea in the old stone- 
ware jug that was Hanni’s favorite. 
He called Annie to him and the child 
came, shyly, and as he stroked her 
hair she played with his sjambok. 
All the time he sat silent and I stood 
behind with Mock, looking at him. I 
could hear the others outside fondling 
the dog, that had made friends with 
them at once, and cursing the cold. I 
could hear Sarel’s voice, loud as ever, 
and then, suddenly, I heard my own 
name mentioned. What could I do? I 
turned to the ayah and roughly told her 
to bring in the others and to give some 
food to old Tempo. They came in and 
sat round the table, all silent with 
me, though they laughed and chatted 
amongst themselves and with Annie 
and the ayah. I and Mock stood aside, 
and the boy was too young to notice 
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it. I felt it and could not stand it. I 
went up to them and spoke to them. 
I asked them how they were and 
whence they had come. 

It was Scheepers.who replied, look- 
ing at me with his dull eyes, “Why 
should we tell thee, nephew?’ he 
asked, “Thou wilt have to say all when 
the khakis come.” 

I felt that they did not trust me, 
though I knew I would have to suffer 
for what they had done. I felt it 
acutely, as one feels a sting, or as one 
feels when some one has wronged 
you. But I would not let them see 
it. So I stroked Mock’s hair till the 
boy wrung himself loose from me. It 
was Oompie who spoke to me first 
after that. He asked me how old 
Mock was, and I replied that the boy 
was getting on for five. He looked 
larger and stronger for his age, and 
Oompie said so. Then another, whom 
I did not know, struck in with a re- 
mark that our children were always 
sturdier than the others. “Our chil- 
dren’—that was pleasant again, and 
for the moment I forgot Scheepers’ 
remark. I asked Oompie how he did, 
and he looked at me before he an- 
swered: “How wouldst thou feel, son,” 
he asked, “if thou wert one of us?” 

One of them! I had never thought of 
that. I had never dreamed to be one 
of them. Was that to be the final 
result; was that what we had been 
striving for, Snyders and all the others 
and I? Dear little Lord—one of them! 

It was Oompie who interrupted my 
thoughts. He asked me, roughly as I 
thought, if the khakis had been in my 
neighborhood. I answered coldly that 
he should find that out for himself, 
and the others looked at me suspi- 
ciously. Sare! bent forward and 
whispered something to his neighbor, 
and I could hear the other’s reply, “He 
is English-minded.” 

English-minded! Could 
seen into my soul they 


they have 
would have 








known how little I was against them, 
how much for them. I turned away 
and went to the hearth, where the fire 
had died to coals that glowed under 
the white ash as my own heart 
smouldered under all my calmness. 
They talked with Annie and Mock, and 
one of them gave the boy some spent 
eartridges. I could notice Sarel and 
Oompie sitting somewhat apart and 
glancing occasionally at me, but what 
I felt most was the commandant’s 
silent gaze, half-pitying, not wholly 
scornful. 

“Nephew, thou seest what we are 
doing. And thou?’ 

The question was sharp and unex- 
pected, given in a loud, crisp tone of 
voice that startled me from my ab- 
straction. It was Scheepers who had 
spoken, and the dull eyes seemed to 
have gained a light almost too strong 
for them, the tall figure with the round 
shoulders to have become impressive 
and handsome. The eyes were bent 
upon me, not as if they looked beyond 
me but as if they wished to pierce 
through me. 

I came forward, for I could not reply 
at the moment, and wanted time to 
collect my thoughts. Then, as I came 
into the circle of shadow where the 
rays from the fire barely brightened 
their faces, I replied, ‘““What can I do? 
I exist—I farm.” 

“Farm’’—it was ‘Noldus’ voice, jeer- 
ing almost in its sharpness—“farm, with 
your horses commandeered, with your 
oxen gone, with your boys scoutiny 
for the khakis and shooting us—how 
can you farm?’ 

“I have Elias still,” I rejoined lamely, 
as if that were sufficient excuse. “He 
cam look after the sheep.” 

“The khakis will do that for you,” 
said Sarel; “trust them for it.” 

“And thou canst farm, nephew,” 
came the inquiry from the round- 


shouldered man, “when—when nobody 
else farms?” 
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“What would you have?’ I asked. 
“See, I have sheep. Take them if it 
profit you, though God knows I shall 
have to suffer for it ween you are 


gone.” 

“One man”’—the voice was milder 
now and sounded as if it was far 
away—“‘one man, nephew, is worth 
more to us than all thy sheep.” 

I knew it all then. They wished to 
make me one of them—and Hanni not 
yet cold in her grave, and the children 
uncared for. Was such a thing to be 
thought of? 

Oompie came forward, leaving his 
chair lurchingly, like one who had not 
friendship with his legs. He placed 
his hands on my shoulders and looked 
me in the eyes. Ayah Kaatjie had 
thrown more sugar-bush on the fire 
and the coals had started into blaze 
again, so that the glow fell on his face 
and on his thin wrinkled hands. I 
could see how much he had aged and 
how blue the veins on his forehead 
stood out, how keen his eyes were and 
how deep the wrinkles on his brow. 

“If I have done it, son, canst thou 
not?” he asked. “Hast thou so little 
care for thy land and thy freedom that 
thou canst not give up thy life, ay, and 
thy children’s, when it comes to that?” 

He spoke strangely, as if he were 
praying, and it made me thrill. 
Everything seemed to slip past me— 
Scheepers, the men, Mock, the old ser- 
vant piling more wood on the fire, the 
dog breathing deeply near the door. I 
saw only his strangely solemn face, his 
small, sharp eyes that seemed to pierce 
me like needles, and his thin white 
hands through which the fireglow 
seemed to tingle. I no longer heard 
the trampling of the horses outside, 
where Elias and Tempo were chat- 
tering fogether, no longer the sough 
of the wind over the housetop. Only 
his voice, so stern and solemn that I 
was almost frightened, and knew not 
what to answer. 
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“What good canst thou do, farming 
while others die? Leave that to those 
who are for us and yet are against us 
—to those of the English who say they 
abhor this injustice that their nation 
has done us, yet lift neither hand nor 
foot to aid us. Thou art ours, Frikkie, 
from the time thou wert born till now 
—now more than ever, for this thing 
has banded what time has sundered, 
made pliant what was stiff before, 
loosened what was bound, cemented 
what broken. Canst thou sit 
in silence, hearing what 
on about thee, listening to what the 
Women say, to what the children cry? 
Canst thou be against us?” 

He spoke so strangely that I could 
not make it out. The others were star- 
ing at him in silence and Mock was 
listening open-mouthed. What could 


was 
goes 


I do? 
“There are others to farm and sit 
still, to speak and write, to agitate 


constitutionally as they call it. As if 
our freedom could be gained by re- 
quest on application, as if we had not 
to fight for it as our fathers fought 
for theirs; not with pens or paper, but 
with guns. Wilt thou be one of us?’ 

There it was at last. If it were not 
for Mock and Annie—ah, I had had 
enough trouble already for their sake 
—I might as well be one of them. 

“IT am not as thou art, Oompie,” I 
answered hesitatingly, for it was a 
great thing and to be thought about. 
“You and ’Noldus are Free Staters. 
You may do as you like and no one 
‘an harm you, except he harm you in 
open fight.” 

“And I?” Sarel’s . challenge 
direct, and I could not meet his eye. 
the Free State? Could 
they not harm me?” 

“They could disfranchise you,” I said 
shiftingly. “Perhaps imprison you.” 
A hard gleam came into the old: man’s 
but it vanished so soon that I 


was 


“Is Ceres in 


eyes, 


doubted whether I had seen it aright. 
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I felt his hands clenching into my 
shoulders as a man tightens his grasp 
to restrain himself. 

“They do not let thee have the 
papers, son,” he said before any of the 
others, or Scheepers or Sarel, could in- 
terpose. “Therefore hast thou not 
heard what happens to those who, like 
Sarel, did not wish to farm while their 


land was throbbing with woe and 
others were travailing for freedom. 


Thou dost not know?’ 

“No,” I replied lamely. “I know that 
they tried some of them at Dordrecht 
and at Colesberg and fined and im- 
prisoned them. More I do not know. 
As thou sayest, we get no papers now.” 

“T thought so,” he said, but his eyes 
searched my face as if he doubted my 
word. “Then thou dost not know what 
they are doing to men who, like Sarel, 
came and joined us here in the col- 
ony?” 


“No,” I said in surprise. “What?” 


“They are hanging them,” he an- 
swered fiercely, jerking the words 
from between his teeth, while his, 


grasp again tightened on my shoulder. 
“Hanging them, my as if they 
were murderers or Hotnots.” 

“They hanged young Coetzee from 
Cradock,” struck in ’Noldus, lighting 
his pipe at the fire and coming back 
into the shadow. “Quite a boy.” 

“He joined us two weeks before Sarel 
did,” and loosened his 
grasp. lad. He 


” 


God, 


said Oompie 

“I liked the was 

He bit his lip as a man does when he 
cannot continue his speech because of 
I looked at the 
at the commander sitting silent at the 
table, with Annie trying to get on his 
knee; at ’Noldus, puffing at his pipe 
and blowing the smoke in wreaths 
about the group; at Sarel, flicking his 
leg with his riding-whip; and at the 
others, whom I did not know, though 
I had shaken hands with them. They 
were quiet, sad as it seemed to me, and 


his emotion. others, 
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some of them had deep furrows be- 
tween their eyes. The children went 
back to the fire, for they were getting 
sleepy, and the talk did not interest 
them. I stood alone with the others 
and as they were silent I spoke. 

“I did not know that,” I said; “I 
thought they were just fined.” 

“They are not,” said Oompie. “They 
are being hanged. Those who go with 
us know it, and it has made us firmer. 
It has given us greater courage and 
faith. Little Lord—as if we wanted 
faith!” 

“We have spoken for you,” I said, 
repeating what Snyders would have 
said under the circumstances. “We 
have agitated, written and petitioned. 
And we have waited and prayed.” 

“Waiting and praying’—the old 
man’s voice was biting in its scorn, his 
sneer cut me to the quick—‘“while 
others were working and risking their 
Waiting and praying! Yes, 
here in comfort, with the fire on the 
hearth and the bread on the table, 
with the wife at the side and——” 

‘“‘Hanni is dead,” I said quickly, sink- 
ing my eyes, for I could not meet his 


lives. 


look. 

“It is best for her, son,” he rejoined, 
his voice a trifle less rasping. “These 
are times when the dead and the un- 


born are the best off. But we who are 


neither have our work before us. 
Come.” 

“IT am a British subject,” I said, 
fidgeting with the tablecloth. “Why 


should I give up everything and join 
you?” 

“Why, indeed!” exclaimed Sarel sar- 
eastically. “A pretty subject with not 
a sheep to call thine own, with every 
Hotnot insulting thee when he pleases 
and where he pleases. A pretty sub- 
ject with thy officers to sweep the life 
out of thee.” 

I could answer him when he spoke 
like that. For, after all, Martins was 
not altogether wrong when he said that 
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government 
Now 
that the old Queen was dead and there 
was a new king it might be different, 
but after -all it was our Government, 


we lived under a good 
and had a measure of liberty. 


his as much as mine. I could speak 
to Sarel, but I could not meet Oompie’s 
eyes, They seemed to burn me through 
and through as if they'were fire while 
I spoke to Sarel and told him what 
Martins would have said. 

“Thinkest thou so, son,” said Oompie, 
laying his hand again on my shoulder. 
“Listen, there was a time when I, boy 
as thou art, thought likewise. It was 
in the old days before we knew of 
Rhodes and Kimmerlan, or of Conven- 
tions and Outlanders and such things. 
My father did not like the old ideas. 
He was one who would not go with 
Pretorius. He said the Old Grand- 
mother was good enough for him——” 

“Ah,” I interrupted, turning to Sarel, 
“see, Oompie says so, too.” 

“Yes, but stay,” said the old man. 
“That was before we knew what we 
now know. I am changed to-day— 
God knows we are all changed, and 
He only knows what has brought us to 
the turning. The old love lies dead in 
me and in its place is a new one, 
stronger than any I ever felt—the love 
for this land, my country. For that 
would I give all I hold dear, son and 
wife and child, everything, as freely 
as I would give this coat to one who 
has greater need of it than I have. 
And thou, son, an Afrikander as I am, 
thou canst sit in apathy, willing to be 
of us when our cause is triumphant, 
and the gallows is no longer the re- 
ward of those that join us? Sis!” 

“°"Tis a coward’s ” 
’Noldus slowly. “He will not make it.” 

“Ay, that it is,” said Oompie, “‘wait- 
ing with folded arms. They were 
given thee to work with, not to cross 
in quietness. Sis!” 

“Yet it is difficult,” said Scheepers, 
suddenly joining in the talk, “to sit 


choice, said 
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quietly, Oompie. It demands some 
courage, perhaps courage that is 
greater than ours—who knows?” 

I was glad he had taken my part, for 
I knew he would treat me justly. 
Surely he could not expect—— 

“There is no courage in cowardice,” 
said the old man sternly. “There is 
courage in enduring silently as our 
fathers endured, to turn the other 
cheek to the striker when he has 
smitten the one, to go into the desert 
and seek a fresh field where you and 
yours can be alone with God to live 
and to enjoy or suffer as He deems 
best. But there is no courage in sym- 
pathy that goes no farther than idle 
talk and vaporing. A dozen stalwarts 
at the beginning and, I ask thee, 
nephew Gideon, would this war have 
been?” 

“No. I grant you that, uncle,” said 
the commandant reflectively. “But you 
cannot blame him for that. It was not 
upon him that we trusted.” 

“Our trust is ia God,” said the old 
man solemnly, reverently, as if he felt 
what he said, “in none other.” 

“Yours, perhaps, and mine, Oompie,”’ 
said the round-shouldered man, “but 
what of the others?” 

The old man was silent and his 
hands dropped from my _ shoulders. 
Some of the men had gone out and the 
ayah had taken the children to bed. 
I could hear the wind outside, for the 
room was quiet and the soft patter of 
the rain tapped on the window-panes. 

“Before thee, nephew,” continued the 
round-shouldered man, turning his 
eyes full upon me, “there lies a road 
of safety and ease and one of peril 
and danger, not easy to tread s 

“Ay,” said the old man, “it is not 
easy. We may stumble and fall on it, 
but God’s hand will guide us, praise 
be to Him.” 

“There is liberty on the one side,” 
pursued the commandant, “and on the 
other treason to thy country and to the 


memory of thy forefathers. Which 
road wilt thou choose?” 

“What treason?” I asked. “Whither 
will your road lead me, and why 
should I travei it? What is the good 
of struggle? I do not see it.” 

The old man’s eyes, dull a minute 
before, blazed again. His hands 
grasped my shoulders convulsively in 
his eagerness. 

“The good we never see here,” he 
said simply. “It is our duty. Is not 
that enough?” 

“That is all we ask of thee,” said 
Scheepers. “We want no unwilling 
men. We want those who know their 
duty and will abide by it, even in the 
hour of adversity.” 

“For thee the choice is easy,” said 
Sarel. “What hast thou to do here?” 

“There are the children,” I answered. 
“Some one must look after them.” 

“Who looks after ours?’ asked 
Oompie fiercely. “No harm can come 
nigh them unless He wills it, and if 
He wills who can avert?’ 

“Is there hope of winning yet, Sarel?’”’ 
I asked, not that I thought he would 
reply, but simply because I wanted 
time to think. 

“Of winning’—it was one of the men 
who spoke and his voice was sharp, al- 
most exultant. “Why, man, we have 
every hope. We are winning. Is it not 
victory to have stood so long?’ 

“It is victory indeed,” said Oompie. 
“Praise be to Him—it is victory in- 
deed.” 

“There is nothing to lose, man,” said 
’Noldus impulsively. “Come on, join. 
We can give thee a horse, a gun, and 
any quantity of ammunition thou 
desirest, little brother.” 

“Leave him alone,’ said the com- 
mandant, and his voice was suddenly 
scornful and hard. “Let him tell the 
khakis when they come here all about 
us. Let him be loyal and see what he 
gains. They will never believe him.” 

I knew it was true. I knew that my 
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word would never be accepted, and 
that the scouts would believe Elias and 
the other Hotnots before they believed 
me. I knew it, and as he spoke I grew 
ashamed and angry. Was my word to 
be of less account than a black crea- 
ture’s? 

Oompie went to the door, and I fol- 
lowed him, heeding acutely the glances 
that the others threw upon me. I felt 
that they were unfriendly, and that 
the round-shouldered man, though he 
had affected to take my part, despised 
me. Yet I could not make up my mind. 
Wherever I looked I seemed to see 
Hanni and the children, and when I 
thought for a moment I seemed to hear 
Martins’ voice telling me to stop and 
pause. Poor Martins—he was ever 
faint-hearted—“‘not the pluck of a 
house-rat,”’ as Snyders said. He was 
always quiet, and he advised me to 
follow his example. Poor Martins. 
They took his horses and his cattle, 
and his Hotnot went and lied to the 
khakis. So they arrested Martins and 
sent him away. Our little Lord in 
heaven alone knows where he is now. 

How wet it was outside! The rain 
fell in showers, and the horses stood 
with their tails to the wind grouped 
round the poplars to get some shelter. 
I could hear the lapping of the water 
in the dam, sad and slow and very 
quiet, and now and then the rustle 
of the willow branches. The ground 
was wet and muddy, soaked and rutted 
where the little streams had coursed 
down, and there was no moon to be 
seen now nor stars. Only the dark 
wet night and the mist that crept up 
from the dam, shrouding the moun- 
tains beyond. 

“They tell us,” I said at last, “that 
you are broken and that there are not 
a thousand of you that pull the same 
way. We hear of surrenders every 
day, and defeats. See, this is the 
latest official report which has been 
circulated!” 
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“Doubtless, doubtless,” he answered 
quickly. “Remember, nephew, that if 


a cat kittens in an oven the brood is 
not necessarily loaves of bread. A de- 
feat is not always a defeat, and a 
victory not always a victory.” 
Snyders had told me the same, and 
now, when I heard Oompie confirm it, 
Why should he lie to 


I believed it. 
me? 

Tempo came forward and whispered 
something, and Scheepers gave an 
order. Why should I tell you more? 
They were of my kin, of my flesh and 
bone—was it a disgrace to share with 
them, to suffer what they suffered? 
After all, as Snyders said, relationship. 
is stronger than the Government, and 
I went with them. I no longer saw 
Hanni’s face, I no longer heard Mar- 
tins’ voice. The fire died down inside: 
the room while we were standing talk- 
ing outside and arguing. They fetched 
a horse for me, a fine chestnut, one of 
their spare ones. It had a saddle and 
bridle, a military bridle and a con- 
stable’s saddle, and they said it was 
to be mine. Then they put a gun in 
my hands, a _ Lee-Metford which 
’Noldus said they had got at Swartpan 
in the fight with Gorringe’s men. That 
was to be mine, too. 

I turned and went back into the room, 
and as I did so I heard Scheepers say 
to Oompie, “Let him be. He has 
chosen our road.” I was grateful to 
him for it, for I wanted to be alone, to 
linger a moment in the room where 
Hanni had died and where the children 
slept. The ayeh was sitting at the 
door, sewing by the light of a gutter- 
ing candle, that flickered into sudden 
brightness as the gust of wind struck 
it when I opened the door. She knew 
what I had come for. She was a good 
old soul, ayah Kaatjie, and I knew 
that she would take care of the chil- 
dren, 

“Little master”—she called me that, 
for she had carried me pick-a-back 
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round the farm when I was a child— 

“baasie, is baasie really 
“Yet, I cannot help it,” I said. “I 


going? 


9 


must. You will look after them? 
“As I did after you, baasie. Have 
no fear. But you, baasie? What if 


they should catch you, baasie?” 
“They will not catch me so soon, 
ayah,” I said lightly; “and if they 
should—well, one cannot die more than 
once.” 
I went towards the bed where they 


lay, Mock and Annie. Mock was 
snoring, for he had fallen asleep an 


hour ago, but the girl was breathing 
quietly, and I kissed her very softly, 
for I feared to wake her. As I turned 
away the ayah came forward and gave 
me my veld-shoes, a spare pair. She 
had filled my saddle bags with biltong 
and biscuit, and while I was pulling on 
the went to the door and 
called Oompie. He came in and took 
my hand and shook it. 

I felt calmer when I had pressed his 
hand in my turn, and I put the future 
What had I fo do 
might 


boots she 


from 
to-morrow 


away me. 
with 
be cleared away, the sky clearer and 
the ground dry? 

I went outside with him and together 
Wwe mounted our horses. Elias held 
my stirrup as I mounted, and as he 


when the rain 
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handed me the gun he said, “Good-bye, 
old master,” but when I tried to an- 
swer my tongue stuck fast in my 
mouth and I could get out no sound. 
I lowered my head on my breast and 
clutched the mane of the horse, and as 
I waited for the order to move I 
scarcely felt how wet my hands were, 
till I heard some one addressing me. 

“Lord,” said ’Noldus, offering me his 
pouch; “Lord, it is a bad night. Will 
you take a fill, neef Frikkie?”’ 

I stuffed my pipe, but when I tried 
to light it my fingers shook and the 
match flared and went out, and I put 
the pipe back in my pocket, unlighted. 
I looked towards the house, and in the 
dim light 1 saw the ayah and Elias 
standing in the doorway and waving 
their hands to me. I turned away and 
dug my heel into my horse’s flank, and 
as he bounded forward I slung my rifle 
over my shoulders and rode up to the 
others. They were laughing and chat- 
ting and made way for me cheerfully. 
The wet mud of the path spattered my 
boots and nearer and nearer came the: 
lap of the pond water. My brain was 
in a whirl and I could scarcely think, 
but when I looked back I saw that the 
Carkness hid the house and I could no 
longer see the fire. 

C. Louis Leipoldt. 





THE INSTINCT OF PRAYER. 


Belief in instinct, an 


instinct which 


prayer is an 
neither argument 
is able to 


nor 
disappointment eradicate. 
The great majority of men pray if 
they find themselves in sufficiently 
acute distress, and that without re- 
gard to what we call their religious 


opinions. But if occasional prayer is 


a spiritual instinct, it is no less certain 
that habitual prayer is a spiritual ef- 
When the Disciples of our Lord 


fort. 


said to Him, “Teach us to pray,” 
there is no doubt that they were re- 
ferring to the habit of prayer, which 
they found difficult, and perhaps bur- 
densome. Those who desire to be de- 
livered from some sudden pain or 
peril do not ask to have words found 
for them in which they may express 
themselves, and the diurnal suggestion 
contained in the Lord’s Prayer makes 
it evident that it was intended to 
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serve as a pattern to those who 
wanted to put more vitality into their 
accustomed devotions. In reply to 
this request Christ, who sought to give 
unto their souls, made no 
the powers of 
He taught, 
how exceedingly 


men rest 
heavy demands upon 
worship of those whom 
realizing, no doubt, 
different those powers are. The form 
He offered them as a pattern of what 
prayer should be is very short and 
comprehensive. There is no value, 
He explains, in vain repetition, and 
no one is heard for his much speaking, 
neither is any great effort after expres- 
sion necessary, since “your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him.” Times and sea- 
sons of prayer He leaves entirely to 
the individual conscience, only urging 
each man to maintain privacy in his 
persona] devotions so far as he can, 
on the ground that it preserves sin- 
cerity. 

All this teaching coincides exactly 
with the modern religious spirit; but 
this is not all that our Lord said on 
the subject of prayer. Whatever al- 
lowance we may make for metaphori- 
cal language, it cannot be denied that 
He asserted that all prayers made in 
a Christian spirit are answered, and 
that He reiterated the assertion with 
startling plainness: “Whatsoever 
things ye desire, when ye pray be- 
lieve that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.” It is not very easy 
to see what He meant. One meaning 
must obviously be set aside. The most 
spiritual teacher whom the world has 
ever seen did not offer to His Disciples 
the wishing-cap of a children’s tale. 
However the words as they have come 
down to us may appear to bear the 
the interpretation that all who pray 
can get what they want, that is cer- 
tainly not how they were understood 
by those who heard them. No set of 
men ever more cheerfully went with- 
out than did the Apostles of Christ, 
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and on none was the necessity for ab- 


negation more firmly impressed. And 
yet they all believed in prayer. They 
could not disbelieve in it without 


throwing over Christ’s teaching alto- 
gether, and St. Paul’s faith was not 
in the least shaken by his failure to 
obtain the removal of that “thorn in 
the flesh” which so greatly distressed 
him. The men to whom Christ spoke 
must constantly have prayed, as they 
felt, to no purpose, and it was, as we 
imagine, to remove this source of dis- 
couragement that our Lord set Him- 
self. He wanted to upon 
them “that men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.” It is characteristic 
of Him that He almost never said the 
obvious thing, or told men that which 
went without saying. It would have 
been meaningless to say to those who 
had all their lives been harassed by 
the knowledge, that prayer would not 
always bring the fulfilment of a wish. 
In the same way Christ told those 
who believed His teaching that they 
should never die, but should live for- 
ever. He was not denying the physi- 
eal fact of a physical death, which all 
saw happening around them, but pro- 


impress 


claiming as emphaticdlly as possible 


the spiritual fact of a spiritual life. 
Accordingly He says to them: “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek 


and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. For every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it 
shall be opened.” He tells them that 
the power of prayer is unlimited, and 
that it may accomplish the seemingly 
impossible, and remove even moun- 
tains,—i.e., difficulties which appear, 
like the hills round Jerusalem, “to 
stand fast for ever.” 

Are we, then, to suppose that our 
Lord meant us never to pray for a 
temporal blessing? That seems to us 
to be an impossible solution in the 
face of the facts. 


He suggested to 
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all men to pray every day for the 
means of livelihood, and His follow- 
ers, by their own account, prayed for 
temporal blessing. Our Lord Him- 
self—with the reservation of complete 
obedience to God’s will—prayed fer- 
vently that the doom he foresaw 
might be averted. Again, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal benefits, so 
complex is the world we live in. 
Most men in the present day simply 
could not pray for what seems to 
them a miracle. When the doctor tells 
us that life is extinct we have not the 
power to pray that that life may return 
to the body; but who can tell how 
many calamities may have been 
avoided by a spiritual suggestion? To 
deny that instances of answers to 
prayer have occurred is, in the opinion 
of the present writer at least, to shut 
one’s eyes to evidence. 

The explanation of the whole matter 
which commends itself to our mind is 
this,—_that prayer is a beneficent force 
to which our instinct bears witness. 
That which we so dimly realize, our 
Lord, with His infinitely greater spirit- 
ual sensitiveness, clearly saw,—so 
clearly that He could hardly find words 
strong enough to express his meaning, 
or to impress it upon the minds of 
His followers. He speaks as though 
those who pray put in motion some 
force whose working is as certain as 
that of any law of Nature, and He 
teaches this as part of the Christian 
faith, But exactly how that law 
works we do not know, and He did 
not explain. Why He did not every 
man must decide for himself in ac- 
cordance with the dogmatic medium 
through which he is able to receive 
the Christian verity. There are some 
people who get out of all these diffi- 
culties by piously begging the ques- 
tion. They say that all who pray in 
Christ’s name should pray that God's 
will may be done more fervently than 
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they pray for what they want, and 
that then they must obtain one or 
other of their petitions. But thouga 
our Lord certainly taught men to try 
to resign themselves to the will of God, 
and did resign Himself, we cannot be- 
lieve that He taught what seems to 
us of the nature of a pious quibble. 
Many—we might almost say most— 
good people never succeed in com- 
pletely giving up their wills to God. 
Are we to say that such have never 
prayed in the spirit of Christ? We 
cannot help thinking that when Christ 
said “in my name” He meant some- 
thing far simpler than this somewhat 
Jesuitical advice. The one condition 
which He insisted on a man’s comply- 
ing with before he could put in mo- 
tion the power of prayer was beneyo- 
lence. He must “forgive” if he had 
“aught against any.” He must bring 
his mind into harmony with the mind 
of God, not necessarily by emptying 
it of all desire, but by strenuously en- 
deavoring to have a good will towards 
all men. He must not pray against’ 
his enemies. 

That we may one day understand 
the law we have been discussing far 
better than we do at present seems 
to us to be well within the bounds of 
spiritual possibility. Certain glimpses 
of its operation, even when the actual 
petition has been refused, have been 
vouchsafed to us from the beginning. 
St. Paul was not the only man who 
has found sufficient grace to bear an 
infirmity. Instances must occur to 
every open mind of similar occur- 
rences. ‘Truthful men, whose evi- 
dence would be accepted on any other 
subject, have declared all through the 
ages that by prayer they have been 
delivered from the terror of approach- 
ing calamities, both great and small, 
from death downwards. Nevertheless, 
few would dare to say that all who 
have thus prayed have been thus de- 
livered. “The effectual fervent prayer 




















of a righteous man availeth much,” 


said St. James; and it seems to us 
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but in these days we cannot any 
longer particularize and presume to 


that there is sufficient evidence, both say how, why, or when. 


actual and intuitional, to uphold him; 
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Professor Norton is revising the 
proofs of his two volumes of Ruskin’s 
letters, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are to publish this fall. 


The International Quarterly now 
bears the imprint of Fox, Duffield & 
Co. of New York, but it will be edited, 
as heretofore, by Frederick A. Rich- 
ardson. . 


New volumes of essays by John 
Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, Agnes 
Repplier, Le Baron 8. Briggs and Bliss 
Perry are promised by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.. for the coming autumn. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for 
early publication a new story by S. R. 
Crocker, “Grey Galloway,” which ap- 
pears to be a return to the scenery 
and the characters that gave “The 
Raiders” its charm. 

Among the volumes in preparation 
for the Macmillan “Citizens’ Library,” 
of which Professor Richard T. Ely is 
the general editor, are “Labor Prob- 
lems,” by Thomas §. Adams, and 
“Newer Ideals of Peace,” by Jane 
Addams, 


“Books Condemned to be Burnt,” writ- 
ten and compiled by J. A. Farrer, and 
soon to be published, will contain a 
record of the books burned in England 
by order of the civil courts or the 
€hurch in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. 


The Academy inquires: 

How many properly authenticated 
Shakespeare relics are there at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, or rather how few? The 
birthplace itself is not above suspicion, 
and certainly the present building can- 
not be proved to be at ali similar to the 
house which stood upon the same 
ground in Shakespeare’s day; Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage may have been 
the home of the poet’s wife, but equally 
it may not; there is no proof that 
Shakespeare attended the Free Gram- 
mar School, and we must entertain 
grave suspicion of the bust in Stratford 
Church, at any rate as a likeness of 
Shakespeare. 


The thirteenth volume of the docu- 
mentary history of the Philippine Isl- 
ands (the Arthur H. Clark Company 
of Cleveland, publishers), covers the 
years 1604-5, and is largely taken up 
with the completion of the “‘Relacion” 
of the Jesuit Chirino, which was begun 
in the preceding volume. It gives an 
interesting account of the establish- 
ment of Jesuit missions in various 
parts of the islands, and presents a 
vivid picture of native habits and the 
consequences of contact with civiliza- 
tions It is written with great direct- 
ness and simplicity and it would be 
difficult for a reader of any religious 
faith or of no faith at all to withhold 
admiration from the devotion and 
courage of these early propagandists. 
An autograph signature of the author 
is one of the illustrations of the vol- 
ume. 
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Ah! life was life in the palace then, 


and the world was a gallant 
place, 
With the polished ways, and the 


pungent phrase, and the ruffles, 
and swords, and lace, 
And sin was hardly a thing to shun 


when it beckoned with such a 
grace. 

’ 

Music and wit and laughter, and 


pleasure enthroned in state, 
And the gardens bright with a fairy 
light at many a summer féte; 
And ruin and famine and death 
Hell not half-a-mile from 
gate! 


and 
the 


Hell, and they couldn’t see it! Death, 
and they only played! 

For a serf—why a serf was born to 
serve, and a monarch, to be 
obeyed; 

Till the tumbrils came and the guillo- 
tine: but at least they were not 
afraid. 


And now the Tricolor triumphs where 
once the lilies reigned; 

Its red is red with a sea of blood, 
and the white—ah! the white is 
stained, 

But a giant lie has been swept away 
and France and the world have 
gained. 

G. F. Bradby. 


A VANISHED VILLAGE. 
Montreux, 1869-1903. 


It stood just there—the village shop— 
Uneven floor and ceiling, 

Some four score volumes, piled on top 
Of shelves, in part concealing 

Dark stains upon the whitewashed 

wall. 

The wear and tear of ages— 

In keeping with the shop, and all 
The volumes’ yellow pages. 


Outside the cobbled pavement rang 
To hob-nailed boot of peasant; 
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The village fountain softly sang 
Its soothing song and pleasant, 
As from a trim-kept garden came 
The blackbird’s trill in catches. 
At sundown when the casement’s 
frame 
Turned rose and gold in patches. 


Eheu! fugaces. Workmen come 
To-day with noisy labors, 

And shrill the busy mill-wheels hum 
Where gossiped once the neighbors. 

Yet still the fountain sings away 
To Commerce, stony-hearted, 

And fain would link the scenes to-day 
With ghosts of things departed! 

Armie White. 
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A MEMORY, 


A cottage on a sea-crag stood— 
It was a poet’s home; 

Behind it,—moorland solitude, 
Beneath,—the Atlantic foam. 


’Twas here he saw the marble bill 
In sunset’s purple dyed. 

Here watched the far-descended rill 
Fall to the plunging tide; 
Marked the wave-wandering snowy 

wing 
Sweep in its pride of power, 
And gladden, as the birds of spring 
Piped round his bloom-girt bower. 


Time’s happy lights, its troubled shade 
In his rich pages throng; 

Vision and dream and mystery made 
The splendor of the song. 


He vanished, but his parting bore 
A finer mood to men, 

More music to the murmuring shore, 
More verdure to the glen,— 


Vanished, in fellowship to range 
With the great bards of old, 
Who freed earth’s temple-fires, 

change 
The gray of life to gold. 
Joseph Truman. 


and 
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